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AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST 


BY THE EDITOR 


As this magazine goes to press the American 
Tampa Convention Federation of Labor is meeting in convention at 
and Labor’s Tampa to deal with issues decision on which will 
Social Program determine the next steps in the development of 
our organized labor movement. Coming as it 
does at the end of one of the most extraordinary presidential cam- 
paigns in the history of the United States, our convention meets at a 
time fraught with opportunity. Every development in the recent 
presidential campaign made it increasingly plain that the real issue was 
life and living. We interpret the decision of the people to be that our 
government should be used to achieve social justice and security for all 
of the people. With such a mandate from the majority of the people, 
President Roosevelt will begin his second term, and in the light of this 
great opportunity the Tampa Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor will decide its policies and determine its legislative program. 
Labor has come a long way in the past four years. The N.R.A. 
and the National Labor Relations Board wrote into public policy 
acceptance of the right of wage earners to advance their own inter- 
ests through membership in trade unions to bargain collectively with 
employers the terms and conditions under which they were to work. 
When membership in a trade union and collective bargaining became 
accepted rights which society undertook to guarantee to those who 
work for wages, the labor movement became a constructive agency 
which employers were required to accept. 
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Under the National Labor Relations Act, the National Labor 
Relations Board may hold elections to determine the agency which 
the workers wish to represent them and may deal with refusals to 
bargain collectively or discriminations against workers for membership 
in trade unions. Employers, following their traditional policies, 
directed their attorneys to hamper the Board by injunctions and 
to get the law itself declared unconstitutional. While thirteen cases 
are still pending in Circuit Courts of Appeal, no circuit court has yet 
held the law unconstitutional. Cases are now on the calendar of the 
Supreme Court which provide opportunity for that court to pass upon 
the constitutionality of the basic law. This situation is symbolic of 
the controlling position which the Supreme Court has achieved—the 
bottle neck through which all social legislation and public policies must 
pass for approval or veto. All New Deal legislation has had to pass 
in review before this Supreme Court of nine judges who exercise their 
power of deciding what the Constitution is and what laws conform 
to it. By the following votes it condemned specific laws: National 
Recovery Act, 9 to 0; A.A.A., 6 to 3; Railway Pension Act, 5 to 4; 
Farm Mortgage Act, 9 to 0; Guffey Coal Act, 6 to 3. 

In addition to cases involving the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Court has before it for decision the New York Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law and the Washington Minimum Wage Law. 
Stripped of all legal disguises in all these cases the Supreme Court will 
express its opinion upon whether they are desirable exercise of govern- 
mental control or whether they are economically unwise. So far the 
conclusions of the Supreme Court have been directly contrary to the 
legislative policies approved by Congress and to the wishes of the 
majority of our citizens expressed in the recent election. But unless 
the Supreme Court reverses itself, or unless its power to nullify laws 
is modified or unless the Constitution is further clarified in the light of 
present social problems, any program of social welfare is halted. 
Decision upon the way forward must be made. 


The Social Security Board is preparing for its third 
Social Security function—old age benefits. It has already made sub- 

ventions to 36 states, Hawaii and District of Colum- 
bia that have enacted unemployment compensation laws and approved 
direct aid plans for old age assistance, mothers’ pensions, crippled and 
dependent children, and for the blind, public health and vocational re- 
habilitation. Before January 1, 1937, the Board will register the 27,- 
000,000 persons eligible under the old age benefit provisions of the Fed- 
eral Act. Registration is preliminary to the records which will show 
the payment made by employers and employees. Payments to those 
who become 65 years of age on or after January 1, 1942, will not be uni- 
form amounts but will be based upon payments. This means that the 
longer a person has paid and the higher the earnings upon which he 
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has paid, the larger his benefit will be. Employers are made responsi- 

| ble for paying their contributions which would match those of wage 
earners and also for forwarding the amounts which their employees 
are to contribute. It was this feature of the Social Security Act which 
4 was the center of attack in the recent campaign. Wage earners were 
told that their wages were to be “cut” while all reference to employers’ 
contributions were omitted. This attempt to misinterpret the Social 
Security Act proved a boomerang by bringing the facts to light when 
organized labor stepped into the situation with telling effect. Further- 
more, the campaign served to emphasize the fact that provision for 
incomes for aged citizens is a social responsibility and that all citizens 
have a right to such provisions without a means test. The Executive 
Council ended its report on the Social Security Act to the Tampa Con- 
vention with the following recommendation: 

““While we do not regard this Social Security Act as perfect, we 
do consider it a vital first step in lifting an intolerable burden of inse- 
curity from wage earners. There are changes that must be made in 
order to equalize the security that industry provides for those who 
participate in its operation and to work out how society may best 
assume its full responsibility in the light of administrative responsi- 
bility. Labor feels that the burden of insecurity should be lifted from 
its shoulders and that the costs should be a social responsibility. We 
believe that our federal government has the power to levy and collect 
taxes to be used to further social security purposes.” 

In submitting a report on health insurance the Executive Council 
recommended : 

} “On the basis of the facts presented, we recommend that the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor urge the federal 
government to create a commission to study and recommend plans for 
coordination and improvement of our provisions for social security 
and their expansion to include compensation and medical care for 
sickness.” 

The need for Federal leadership and a Federal program in 
Housing this field is apparent in the practically complete absence of 

the private enterprises in the small home field, the shabby 
old houses and slums or the shoddily built houses in which wage earners 
must live. Rent increases are making the problem acute. Since 
success in providing comfortable, substantial homes for those with 
. low and moderate incomes depends upon the elimination of profits, 
: only Society, that is, the government, is interested. Federal leader- 
: ship is necessary because of the magnitude of the task and because 
iY technicians must work out new techniques and new economies possible 
4 in large scale undertakings. Experimentation for the benefit of local- 
a ities should be done by the national center. 
e Our report to the Tampa Convention shows that we should build 

approximately thirteen million home units before 1945 in order to 
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avoid a housing shortage. Our housing program goes to the very 
heart of our American standards of living. Unless the physical back- 
ground is provided, family life and the home spirit suffer. We know 
full well that the family is the unit upon which Society rests and that 
the well-being of the family is the keystone to social justice and any- 
thing that resembles equality of opportunity for all. No modern state 
can refuse to assume responsibility for seeing to it that its citizens are 
fittingly housed without limiting the comforts which properly belong 
to every family. 

The American Federation of Labor has gone on record for 
Federal loans and subsidies to local authorities for the building of 
substantial and sanitary homes for the low income families. We can- 
not do other than continue this policy for the establishment of the 
necessary public agencies. No national investment could be more 
productive of social results. 

With the return to stabilization of industries and 
Wages and Hours to prosperity in some circles, the problems of jobs 

for all and sharing in returning prosperity be- 
come insistent. Our annual report for the year shows that average 
weekly earnings are 14 per cent below 1929; productivity per hour is 
40 per cent higher; that the average work week has increased from 
34.7 hours in 1934 to 40; that the hourly rate of wage stopped increas- 
ing by the end of 1935, while the cost of living index has increased 
steadily since 1933. These figures mean that instead of using increases 
in production to give jobs to more workers, those already employed 
have been required to work longer hours and that increased purchasing 
among wage-earners has been due to longer hours instead of increases 
in wage rates. These results show that employers refuse to learn that 
producing workers must share in increased productivity by shorter 
hours and higher wages if there is to be purchasing power to sustain the 
higher productivity rates of industries. These conclusions are sus- 
tained by the November Federal Reserve Bulletin: 


“Unemployment has declined but is still large. Longer-time 
reasons of this continuance of unemployment in the face of rapidly 
expanding output include the growth of population and the progress of 
technological improvements. In the past two years larger increases in 
production than in employment have been due in part to increases in 
the average number of hours worked which have been reflected in 
expanding payrolls.” 


The labor movement has no choice but to press insistently for the 
shorter workday and work week and proportionately higher wage 
rates. Nor shall we be diverted from our course by any formula 
that bases wages upon costs of living indexes. Tying wages to costs 
of living to fluctuate up or down as the index may move, condemns 
labor to a fixed status and dissipates all hope of progress. The great 
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corporations that are trying to impose this incubus upon Labor would 
be the victims of their own success—if they could succeed. In the 
economic world if all the benefits go to the privileged few, the machin- 
ery of trade becomes blocked because buyers haven’t enough money to 
keep the output of industries moving. It is the buyers that really 
sustain industry and make it profitable. Increases in the number of 
wage-earners on the payrolls, the shorter work week and higher weekly 
earnings are the real signs of returning prosperity that must accompany 
increased production and business activity if they are to be permanent. 


The farmers of the United States have found coop- 
Consumers eratives indispensable in marketing their products 
Cooperatives and in materials needed in cultivating their farms. 

With these farmers union groups are considering the 
fields of cooperatives. A goodly number already know the benefits of 
credit unions but many are hesitant about cooperatives because of past 
experiences. But past failures are no reason for continued failures if 
one studies how to operate cooperatives in advance of making deci- 
sions. Those who wish to learn can benefit by the experience of others 
and thus avoid mistakes. The Rochdale principles are simple but they 
must be understood and followed. The cooperative is based upon 
principles of cooperation and hence is not just another kind of business. 
Any group wishing to start a cooperative should first constitute itself 
into a study club. Lessons from the experience of others are readily 
available so that you may learn what to do and how to do it. What 
sort of project to undertake first is the next problem. Here again the 
experience of others will help you to avoid failures. Cooperative buy- 
ing clubs are usually the first successful steps. A group can get special 
rates for coal, potatoes, apples, flour, etc., without the expense of set- 
ting up a store. Gasoline is another commodity where the group could 
benefit by lower rates. 

Learning to get more for your wages is equally important as 
getting more wages. We have already learned the power of wage- 
earners as consumers through the union label. There is yet the other 
possibility of pooling our buying through cooperatives and thus devel- 
oping an effective control and finally ownership of industries that 
supply our needs. 

The unmistakable mandate of the election is to perma- 
The Future  nently stop ruthless exploitation of the resources and 

the people of this country for the benefit of the few that 
held a form of money ownership to the program which provides real 
opportunity for all to better their living and to share in the material 
wealth which they help to create and to participate in the social and 
educational opportunities which our advancing culture provides. The 
first step in this program is the organization of wage-earners in trade 
unions for collective bargaining to define the work contract, to estab- 
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lish the rights of those at work and to cooperate with management 
for more efficient production. The union which deals with these funda- 
mental matters must be the agency which controls Labor’s endeavors 
in all other fields in which workers’ interests are advanced—political, 
educational, consumers cooperatives, and others. The union cannot 
subordinate itself to other controls and interests and in addition diffu- 
sion of effort is avoided by keeping control in the hands of the union 
movement. 

The very success of the New Deal issues will draw to Labor’s 
cause many persons who would use the cause for their own advance- 
ment as well as many well meaning persons who do not realize why the 
union is the key to Labor’s welfare. It will be our duty to coordinate 
the support of those we can lead to understand and to lead in the 
greatest struggle for organization that this country has ever seen. 
We must move forward with union organization so as to be ready to 
deal with the political and legislative situations that will arise upon 
adverse decisions of the Supreme Court. Let us face the probabilities 
with clear eyes and mobilize the power that alone can carry us safely 
past the next crisis. Organization of wage-earners in trade unions is 
the only power upon which we can safely depend, so let us make ready. 
Every union organization should have its most effective members on its 
organizing committee, and should continuously move forward into new 
fields as well as strengthening its old lines. Do not let any differences 


of opinion divert you from this essential right. Organize wage-earners 
into trade unions and help them to know how to use their union to help 
themselves. 
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FROM EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT TO 
THE TAMPA CONVENTION 


Responsibilities of Labor Under the 
Social Security Act 


N the drafting and in the enact- 
H ment of the Social Security Act, 

Labor gave its full support, recog- 
nizing that the establishment of some 
degree of security is the outstanding 
need in our economy today. The en- 
actment of this legislation, however, 
only marks the beginning of the re- 
sponsibilities which Labor must meet 
if the necessary degree of security is 
to be obtained. 

Reference has been made above to 
some of the outstanding problems 
which already are recognized. These 
are problems which involve the whole 
legal and financial basis of the pro- 
gram. There are additional prob- 
lems, however, which require the 
efforts of labor representatives and 
members of organized labor through- 
out the country. These may be classi- 
fied in three groups. 

First, those involved in the enact- 
ment of adequate state laws under 
the Social Security Act. 

Second, those which are concerned 
with adequate administration of the 
different phases of the law. 

Third, those which are concerned 
with adequate enforcement of all pro- 
visions. 

The attention which has been given 
to the enactment of suitable state un- 
employment compensation laws has 
been demanded because of the at- 
tempts made by management interests 
to include in the different state plans 
provisions which would prevent these 


laws from fulfilling their purpose. 
While it may be said that emphasis 
has not been placed by Labor on the 
enactment of laws in other branches 
of the program, it is clear that ade- 
quate legislation in no field can be 
secured without sufficient attention 
and support on the part of Labor. 
The information that has been made 
available through the Social Security 
Board at all times concerning the de- 
velopment of state legislation and the 
cooperation which has been developed 
between the state federations of labor 
and the American Federation of 
Labor, point the way to procedures 
which might well be adopted in con- 
nection with the enactment of all types 
of labor legislation in the different 
states. Standards included in these 
state laws will improve immeasurably 
when facilities are created whereby 
state federations of labor are enabled 
to profit directly by experiences in 
other states and to obtain expert ad- 
vice on the particular laws in question 
from the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The enactment of state laws under 
the Social Security Act cannot assure 
to Labor the benefits anticipated with- 
out the establishment of suitable ad- 
ministration and adequate enforce- 
ment. We are concerned not only 
with the carrying out of laws estab- 
lished with respect to unemployment 
compensation by virtue of which 
benefits are payable to unemployed 
workers under stipulated conditions, 
but we are vitally concerned with the 
whole program for assistance in old 
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age, included under Titles I and II 
of the Act. The responsibility of ob- 
taining records including all individ- 
uals who eventually will be eligible 
for these benefits must be fulfilled if 
when the age of 65 is reached after 
this portion of the Act becomes effec- 
tive, the records on which benefits 
can be accurately computed are to be 
available. 

We must be concerned with those 
provisions of the Act which have to 
do with assistance for mothers and 
children as well as public health, aid 
to the blind, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. In each and every phase of the 
Social Security program, whether 
the problem be one of enactment, 
administration or enforcement, there 
must be full cooperation on the part 
of Labor if those gains envisioned by 
Labor are to be realized. 

While we do not regard this Social 
Security Act as perfect, we do con- 
sider it a vital first step in lifting an 
intolerable burden of insecurity from 
wage-earners. There are changes 
that must be made in order to equalize 
the security that industry provides for 
those who participate in its operation 
and to work out how society may best 
assume its full responsibility in the 
light of administrative responsibility. 
Labor feels that the burden of in- 
security should be lifted from its 
shoulders and that the costs should 
be a social responsibility. We be- 
lieve that our federal government has 
the power to levy and collect taxes to 
be used to further social security pur- 
poses. 


Relief 


Our first obligation in considering 
policies of relief for the future is to 
express our appreciation for the scope 
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and the ideals of the relief program 
which the administration has spon- 
sored. Never at any time in the na- 
tion’s history has society accepted 
such definite responsibility for unem- 
ployment and for the rights of those 
to whom society cannot provide op- 
portunity to earn their living. While 
there have been difficulties in adminis- 
tration and inadequacies in provision, 
the spirit of the federal administra- 
tion has always been that of open- 
minded consideration of problems. 
We believe that the relationship be- 
tween the federal and state agencies 
should in the future be better co- 
ordinated so that grants to states 
may be administered in accord with 
accepted and uniform standards. The 
most of our troubles have been due 
to the fact that never before has our 
nation been compelled to consider 
relief as a continuing social problem 
for which we must adopt policies and 
administrative standards. As the 
federal government cannot retire 
from the relief problem without en- 
dangering our national existence, the 
question of the kind of relief and the 
scope of the program, together with 
that of federal responsibility for lo- 
cal standards and policies, is a public 
issue of first order importance. 

We know that in the past direct 
relief in some areas has been too 
niggardly not to do serious damage 
to the capacities of many. We know 
also that policies in providing work 
have not always taken into considera- 
tion consequences to the individual 
employee or social and industrial im- 
plications within our organization for 
normal living. Unskilled workers 
have been employed and trained for 
jobs requiring special skills, while the 
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skilled workers trained for those jobs 
were unemployed. Public buildings 
have been constructed with inde- 
fensibly low wages. It has been im- 
possible to remedy these situations 
through state administrations. There- 
fore, we urge that funds should be 
allotted to local governmental 
agencies with the provision that un- 
skilled workers should not displace 
or be trained to displace skilled 
workers. In addition, all relief ad- 
ministration must be lifted from the 
plane of charity to that of the ad- 
ministration of an inalienable right 
of free individuals. 

In planning for the future we have 
two concerns. First, to care for im- 
mediate needs; secondly, to plan a 
long-time program. 

First, as regards immediate relief 
needs. Since it is expected that funds 
for WPA work will be exhausted 
by January or February, 1937, im- 
mediate action will be necessary when 
Congress convenes to provide for the 
continuance of the Works Program. 
Industry is by no means ready to care 
for the 3,364,000 still dependent on 
this emergency work, nor are local 
governments able to provide direct 
relief for the rest. 

A standard of relief, must be main- 
tained which keeps relief families in 
health, and will provide for neces- 
sary clothing, rent and medical care 
in addition to food. Wherever states 
and localities are failing to provide 
for these minimum needs, respon- 
sibility rests with the federal govern- 
ment to see that these needs are met. 

Secondly, planning a long time pro- 
gram for relief, we must accept the 
principle of federal responsibility. 
Conservation of our nation is a social 
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obligation which we cannot delegate 
to private charity or entrust to 
the chance of individual conscience. 
There is involved analysis of relief 
needs and coordination of federal, 
state and local responsibility in meet- 
ing them. As a nation, we have al- 
ready set ourselves to the task of pro- 
viding social security which rests upon 
economic security. If a family can- 
not support itself, there must be some 
difficulty beyond its power to meet. 
These difficulties may be roughly 
classified under different main causes, 
and each provided for according to 
its special nature: (a) Unemploy- 
ment. This requires, first, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and, secondly, relief 
funds beyond the insured period, sup- 
plemented by a planned program for 
work on public projects. To do this 
in a constructive way and to avoid the 
makeshift of mere made work in- 
volves long term planning of public 
works for the nation as a whole, co- 
ordinating state and local needs with 
national needs in such a way that a 
reserve of needed work will always 
be ready. (b) Employment service. 
An adequate public employment ex- 
change in each locality should be the 
connecting link between workers seek- 
ing jobs and jobs seeking workers. 
(c) Old age. An old age pension 
should provide for families where the 
breadwinner is beyond employable 
age and for individuals over this age. 
(d) Dependent children. A mother’s 
pension should provide for mothers 
of minor children who, through 
widowhood or for other reasons, are 
left without income. (e) Health in- 
surance and disability pensions should 
take care of families needing relief 
because of illness and disability. 
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Those handicapped by chronic illness 
constitute a special problem requir- 
ing special provisions. 

These groupings outline the main 
types of need which bring families to 
relief. Experience would indicate 
that they can best be cared for by a 
plan for federal grants in aid to states, 
matched by state and local funds to 
cover the different types of need. 
Provision for some of these needs is 
already being made; others will re- 
quire new services and further services 
in addition to the above may also be 
necessary. 

The agencies dealing with these 
different types of relief must be closely 
coordinated, both nationally and lo- 
cally, so that the whole program will 
function as a unit, while giving the 
different kinds of specialized care 
needed. 


National Labor Relations Board 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, created under the Wagner- 
Connery Act, began its work on Au- 
gust 27, 1935, the date on which the 
appointment of the three board mem- 
bers by the President became effective. 
Since that time, the Board has been 
the agency empowered to protect the 
right of workers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively under the mandate 
of the law. 

With what degree of success has 
the Board achieved this purpose dur- 
ing the past year? An appraisal of 
the Board’s activities may be based 
on the number of cases handled by 
the Board itself and its regional 
officers during that period. By Octo- 
ber 1, 1936, the Board’s record 
covered 1,405 cases involving 291,- 
408 workers. Of these, 369 cases 
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were closed by agreement of the 
parties; 444 were closed by dismissal 
or withdrawal; and 78 cases were 
closed for such reasons as compliance 
with decisions, failure to find viola- 
tion, refusal to assume jurisdiction, 
or by transfer to some other agency. 

In addition, the Board settled 103 
strike cases out of a total of 175 
handled. It averted 78 threatened 
strikes and held 57 elections. 

It will be noted that almost half 
of the cases closed were closed by 
agreement of the parties and, there- 
fore, clearly represented a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the dispute. In- 
cluded in the number of cases closed 
by dismissal or withdrawal are many 
in which charges were originally filed 
with the Board, but under the threat 
of the Board’s action, the employers 
were willing to reach an agreement 
“out of court.” 

On October 1, 1936, there were 
514 cases still pending final determi- 
nation. This number included many 
cases in which decisions had been ren- 
dered but full compliance not ob- 
tained. 

This record of cases gives undis- 
putable evidence of the Board’s ability 
to prevent unfair labor practices out- 
lawed by the Act. While many of 
the cases presented to the Board did 
not come for final determination 
either before the Board or the courts, 
most of these cases were settled to 
the satisfaction of the workers in- 
volved because of the mere existence 
of the statute and the administrative 
machinery designed to enforce it. 

The first of the unfair labor prac- 
tices outlawed by the Act is for an 
employer to interfere with, restrain 
or coerce employees in the exercise of 
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their rights. The cases heard and de- 
cided by the Board have revealed im- 
portant factual information on such 
practices chiefly because of the 
Board’s power to subpoena witnesses 
and records, 

It was shown, for example, that 
labor espionage was an important in- 
strument used by employers for union- 
breaking. Much of the factual ma- 
terial brought to light in the Board’s 
hearings in this connection served 
later as a basis for further investiga- 
tions by the LaFollette Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. The cases of the 
Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing 
Company and the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., showed that em- 
ployers and officials of corporations 
were not averse to spying on unions 
personally. In the Virginia and 
Maryland Coach Company case, the 
vice-president of the bus company 
went so far as to attend a union meet- 
ing disguised by a bus operator’s cap. 
In other cases, it was shown to be a 
common practice to use regular em- 
ployees for spy work. (Protective 
Motor Service Company and Con- 
sumers Research Inc.). Refusal by 
the workers to accept invitations to 
spy on their fellows was also demon- 
strated in such cases as that of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company and Fos- 
ter Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. The use of the nationally 
known detective agencies by employ- 
ers was revealed in detail in the noto- 
rious Fruehauf case and the cases of 
the Mackay Radio and Telegraph 
Company, the Brown Shoe Company 
and others. ; 

The experience of the Board has 
shown that discrimination against 
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union members and leaders, as well 
as threats of such discrimination, still 
remain the most common form of in- 
terference with union activity. This 
is generally done together with de- 
liberate propaganda which not only 
poisons the minds of the workers 
against unions but also indicates to 
them that employers are prepared to 
make their hostility to unions effective 
by dismissal. 

Among the many varieties of 
threats is the threat to move the plant 
or go out of business if the union suc- 
ceeds in organizing the employees 
(National Casket Company, Brown 
Shoe Company, etc.). Another form 
of propaganda consits in attempts to 
convince employees that unions and 
union organizers are not interested in 
the welfare of the workers but serve 
ulterior purposes. Employers’ de- 
nunciations of unions as rackets were 
recorded in the cases of the Atlas Bag 
and Burlap Company, the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, and Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Company. Sometimes 
such statements are more specific and 
homely ; if the worker joins the union 
he would “‘be down here stopping bul- 
lets” while the union organizer would 
be “sitting in the hotel smoking a 
cigar” (Greensboro Lumber Com- 
pany). 

In some instances, an attempt is 
made to sap the strength of unions 
by foisting individual agreements on 
some of the workers (Atlas Bag & 
Burlap Company). In some situa- 
tions, the same purpose is achieved by 
soliciting the striker under threat to 
return to work individually. 

The Board has also held that activi- 
ties of employers which have the effect 
of injuring the morale of union mem- 
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bers constitute interference, restraint 
and coercion. An example of this was 
shown in the Brown Shoe Company 
case where a seniority agreement with 
the company was the union’s outstand- 
ing achievement in collective bargain- 
ing. This agreement was arbitrarily 
abrogated by the company without 
notice at a time when the members of 
the union needed its protection most. 
Such action the Board has found un- 
lawful. 

Finally, affiliation with an outside 
union is often discouraged by refusal 
of employers to deal with representa- 
tives who are not in their employ. 
In the Oregon Worsted Company 
case, the Board held that the “‘insist- 
ence upon dividing the committee into 
employee and non-employee groups 
constituted an arbitrary and flagrant 
violation of the employee’s right to 
self-organization. It is not for the 


employer to dictate the form of repre- 
sentation the employees shall have.” 

In its decisions, the Board struck a 
heavy blow to company unions spon- 
sored by employers to prevent self- 


organization of the workers. In the 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
decision, the company was not only 
ordered to cease and desist from 
dominating and contributing financial 
support to the company union, but 
also to withdraw all recognition from 
the company union as representative 
of their employees. Similar action 
was taken in the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration decision where the company 
was ordered to cease and desist from 
encouraging membership in or recog- 
nizing the Departmental Councils 
(which was a form of company union 
in this instance) or from discouraging 
membership in the lodges of the 
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Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. 

Since the legality of the union shop 
was established under the Act, it was 
unnecessary for the Board to substan- 
tiate the point by any of its decisions. 
The Board made an important ruling, 
however, in upholding the legality of 
a strike for a union shop under fed- 
eral jurisdiction. This issue was 
squarely met in its decision in the 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Com. 
pany case in which the Board ruled 
that ‘‘a strike for a closed shop is not 
illegal; employees striking for such 
an end are as fully entitled to the 
benefits of the Act as are all other 
striking employees.” 

Inasmuch as the Alaska Juneau case 
originated in federal territory, this 
may be interpreted as the position of 
the Board in a territory subject to 
direct federal jurisdiction. Had the 
strike originated in any of the states, 
the situation would have been materi- 
ally different because the question of 
the legality of the union shop would 
then be determined by the state laws 
prevailing in a given locality. Legal- 
ity of a strike for a union shop is a 
matter for judicial determination by 
the state courts governed by state 
laws. This is why in those states 
where union shops have been declared 
illegal and so held by the state courts, 
the Board recognized the fact in the 
decisions handed down in cases origi- 
nating in such states. 

Another unfair labor practice pro- 
hibited by the Act is the refusal by 
employers to bargain collectively with 
the duly selected representatives of 
their employees. The Board has ren- 
dered a series of important decisions 
upholding this fundamental right of 
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workers. Following the precedent 
laid by the old National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the Houde case, the 
Board ruled that collective bargaining 
must constitute negotiations in good 
faith leading toward an agreement. 
A mere discussion of proposals, the 
Board held, does not constitute such 
bargaining (Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany). 

The Board found it to be the duty 
of the employers not only to meet 
with the representatives of their em- 
ployees and bargain in good faith 
with them, but also to embody the 
understanding reached in a binding 
agreement for a definite term (St. 
Joseph Stockyards Company). The 
Board further ruled that the em- 
ployer’s duty to meet with representa- 
tives of his workers remained in effect 
even though there was a strike. In 
the case of the S. L. Allen & Com- 
pany, Inc., the Board emphasized that 
to meet with the representatives of 
his employees, however frequently, 
does not necessarily fulfill an employ- 
er’s obligations under the Act. Re- 
fusal or acceptance of offers without 
explanation is not collective bargain- 
ing. This is not modified by the exist- 
ence of a strike situation: 

Interchange of ideas, communica- 
tion of facts peculiarly within the 
knowledge of either party, personal 
persuasion and the opportunity to 
modify demands in accordance with 
the total situation thus revealed at 
the conference is of the essence of the 
bargaining process. Where in the 
course of the strike supervening 
events, such as the formal discharge 
of the strikers and the importation 
of strike-breakers, introduce new is- 
sues, the employer must meet with the 
representatives of his employees in 
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order to realize the full benefits of 
collective bargaining. 

If the refusal by an employer to 
bargain collectively is met by strike 
action by the union and even if such 
strike action is unsuccessful, resulting 
in the reopening of the plant, the em- 
ployer’s obligation to bargain collec- 
tively with employees originally em- 
ployed in the plant would still remain. 
In the Columbian Enameling and 
Stamping Company case, the Board 
ruled: 

. . - It would be futile simply to 
order the respondent to bargain with 
the union since the plant now has its 
full quota of men and the process of 
collective bargaining would yield little 
comfort to those who are not em- 
ployed; nor do we know whether the 
union now represents a majority. 
Under these circumstances we must 
restore, as far as possible, the situa- 
tion existing prior to the violation of 
the Act, in order that the process of 
collective bargaining, which was in- 
terrupted, may be continued. 

The same position was taken in the 
Carlisle Lumber Company case, but 
there the Board held that full com- 
pliance with the law must include not 
only reinstatement of the discharged 
members of the union, but also com- 
plete restoration of the wages lost by 
them. 

An important phase of the Board’s 
work was the exercise of its power to 
determine representation in collective 
bargaining under the principle of ma- 
jority rule. The first controversies 
concerning representation before the 
Board were adjusted by elections held 
under agreements in which both par- 
ties had agreed in advance to abide by 
the results. ‘The first case in which 
the Board’s power to determine “the 
unit appropriate for collective bar- 
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gaining” was invoked was that of the 
Wayne Knitting Mills of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. In the election held on De- 
cember 7, 1935, the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers, Branch 
No. 2, polled five hundred and sixteen 
votes out of nine hundred and sixty 
ballots cast. This majority vote 
qualified the Hosiery Workers Union 
as the exclusive representative for col- 
lective bargaining. 

In many cases, however, the Board 
was prevented by litigation from hold- 
ing elections. On November 13, 
1935, the hearing in the case of the 
Majestic Flour Mills, Aurora, Mis- 
souri, and Federal Labor Union No. 
20028 was held up by injunction. This 
marked the beginning of a long list 
of cases in what clearly appeared to 
be a carefully planned campaign to 
prevent the Board from exercising 
its functions. By August of this year, 
seventy-nine injunction cases against 
the Board had been filed in thirty-one 
district courts. 

Despite the limited staff of the 
Board operating under a budget 
wholly inadequate to finance such ad- 
ministrative machinery as the Act 
requires, the necessary appearances 
were made and briefs filed. In the 
majority of such instances, the con- 
stitutional validity of the Act under 
which the Board operated was ques- 
tioned by the employers and involved 
the Board’s cases in lengthy litigation. 
As- a result, much of the Board’s 
energy during the first year of its 
existence was directed to the basic 
problem of bringing the statute under 
which the Board operated to the final 
test of judicial review. 

From this flood of injunction litiga- 
tion, the Board has emerged the vic- 
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tor. Of the decisions rendered up to 
August 1, 1936, forty-four have been 
favorable, refusing to enjoin the ac- 
tivities of the Board, and eighteen 
have granted injunctive relief. 

Under the Act, the Board has no 
power to enforce its own decisions. 
The cease and desist orders issued by 
the Board may be referred to Circuit 
Courts of Appeals for enforcement 
whenever the employer fails to com- 
ply. In the absence of a final test by 
the Supreme Court on the validity of 
the Act, the Circuit Courts greatly 
delayed their disposition of the 
Board’s cases. 

In two cases, that of the Associated 
Press and of the Washington, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland Bus Company, 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals have 
granted the petitions to enforce but 


-the companies promptly appealed the 


decision to the Supreme Court, where 
the cases are scheduled to be heard 
in the current session. 

In three important cases, the 
Board’s petitions for enforcement of 
its cease and desist orders have been 
denied. These cases include those of 
the Friedman-Harry Marks, Jones 
and Laughlin, and the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company. In none of these 
adverse decisions was the Act itself 
found to be unconstitutional but in all 
of them it wasfound that the facts 
presented did not warrant the en- 
forcement of the Board’s order. In 
all of these cases, an appeal to the 
Supreme Court has been taken and 
a final determination of them is ex- 
pected to be made by the Supreme 
Court early next year. Thirteen cases 
are still pending decisions in the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals. 

While the question of the constitu- 























tionality of the Act has been raised by 
the respondent companies in every in- 
stance of court litigation, it is signifi- 
cant that no Circuit Court of Appeals 
has found the Act unconstitutional. 
There is no doubt that the Supreme 
Court will rule on the constitutionality 
of the Act in adjudicating the cases 
now before it. 

Much confusion concerning the va- 
lidity of the Act has been created by 
employers who insisted in represent- 
ing the measure as regulating com- 
merce. Actually, however, the pur- 
pose of the Act is to eliminate the use 
of certain substantial obstructions to 
the free flow of commerce and to 
eliminate these obstructions when they 
occur. The Supreme Court will be 
certain to dispel all doubt as to the 
Act’s validity, if it regards the law not 
as an attempt to regulate commerce 
but, as stated in the Board’s petition 
for a rehearing of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin case, as a “regulation designed to 
protect commerce and not to regulate 
the details of production.” 


Unemployment 


More than six years have elapsed 
since the census of unemployment was 
taken in 1930. Federal indexes of 
employment which we have used to 
bring the census unemployment figure 
up to date gave a close representation 
of the changes in employment in the 
United States during periods of in- 
dustrial decline, but in a time of rising 
business activity they do not show the 
full extent of reemployment. This is 
due to the fact that no satisfactory 
method has yet been devised to record 
the employment given by new firms 
starting in business. That these new 
firms furnish a substantial amount of 
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employment is clear to those who have 
studied the biennial censuses of manu- 
factures and trade; some estimate the 
total number of jobs offered by new 
companies since March 1933 at one 
million or more. 

It is clear, therefore, that any esti- 
mate of unemployment which depends 
for its basic statistical data on the 
federal indexes of employment will 
understate the number at work and 
overstate the unemployed. While 
government bureaus issuing the fig- 
ures are in a position to adjust them 
to the biennial censuses of manufac- 
turers and American business and so 
arrive at a close figure on unemploy- 
ment, this task is so complicated as to 
extend beyond the scope of most or- 
ganizations outside the government. 
These facts point to the need for 
another unemployment census at the 
earliest possible date, and for periodic 
censuses in future. It is a serious 
matter, in a great industrial nation 
such as the United States, to be with- 
out any adequate method of meas- 
uring unemployment. Industrial 
changes deprive millions of American 
families of their livelihood; we cannot 
plan to provide adequately for these 
families during their unemployment, 
nor can we make the industrial adjust- 
ments necessary to assure them pro- 
ductive employment in future unless 
we have this statistical information 
as a basis for planning. 

The United States Employment 
Service records six million three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand regis- 
tered for work on July 1, 1936, who 
were without jobs in industry. In 
September, the figure is approximately 
six million five hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand. We know that not 
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nearly all the unemployed who seek 
work in industry have registered with 
the Employment Service; trade union 
members, for instance, usually register 
with their business agents and depend 
on their union to find work for them. 
In September about five hundred thou- 
sand union members were seeking 
work, most of whom probably were 
not registered with the exchanges. 
Many other workers depend on other 
contacts to find their jobs. There- 


fore, it is clear that there are today 
many more than six million five hun- 
dred thousand unemployed who have 
found no place in industry, although 
business recovery is well advanced. 


Consumers’ Cooperation 


Rapid growth of consumers’ coop- 
eratives during depression has given 
the movement new significance in 
American life. Already, cooperatives 
claim close to 3,000,000 members, 
with more than 10,000 stores and so- 
cieties distributing goods and services 
worth $400,000,000 yearly. The 
movement. has grown particularly 
among farmers and today 13 per cent 
of all farm supplies are purchased 
through cooperatives whose business 
grew from $125,000,000 yearly in 
1929 to $250,000,000 in 1934. That 
consumers’ cooperatives are returning 
important sums of money to their 
members in dividends on purchases is 
shown by the record of the oil and 
gasoline cooperatives which in 1934 
did more than $40,000,000 worth of 
business and returned to their mem- 
bers nearly $4,000,000. 

In addition to gasoline and farm 
supplies, cooperatives in the United 
States are today handling a large vol- 
ume of business in groceries, meat, 
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and general merchandise. Other co- 
operative enterprises include bakeries, 
milk distribution, restaurants, board- 
ing houses, laundries, electric power 
distributing systems, funeral associa- 
tions, furniture, tires, a cooperative 
hospital, cooperative insurance. 

Labor welcomes the growth of this 
movement. We are well aware of the 
benefit it can bring to workers, not 
only by returning to them profits of 
the middleman and preventing many 
of the wastes in our system of distri- 
bution which add to the price paid by 
the worker, but also because consumer 
control of distribution will mean a 
guarantee of quality in the goods sold. 

In looking to the future growth of 
the movement, we feel that closer co- 
operation between organized labor 
and the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment is essential. 

It is significant that in foreign 
countries the consumers’ cooperative 
movement has been most successful 
when closely allied with a strong trade 
union movement. There is real dan- 
ger in this country that if the growth 
of cooperatives is not paralleled by 
growth of laborsorganization, the co- 
operative might become merely a 
means of helping wage-earners to 
exist on low wages. 

The history of the cooperative 
movement in America leads us to 
emphasize the necessity of caution ia 
setting up cooperatives. The move- 
ment started in this country in 1847, 
and stores were rapidly organized 
until several hundred were in opera- 
tion. All but three of these failed, 
however, within a few years. Later, 
the Farmers’ Granges made similar 
attempts to organize cooperatives and 
established several hundred stores, 
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but these also met with a similar fate. 
The National Labor Union and the 
Knights of Labor were no more suc- 
cessful. In the early twentieth cen- 
tury unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor organized 
a large number of cooperative stores 
which were short-lived. 

Three reasons have been given for 
our failure to establish in this country 
a strong and healthy cooperative 
movement : incompetent management, 
lack of cooperation among stores and 
intense competition from private busi- 
ness, including that of chain stores. 
Any union group planning to start a 
cooperative should take warning from 
past experience and make sure that 
their enterprise is built on foundations 
that will last. It is a first responsi- 
bility to protect the savings of those 
who invest in such an enterprise; 
otherwise, it may become a source of 
loss rather than gain to its members. 

First, all cooperatives should insist 
on sound business management in all 
their dealings. For paid management 
positions experienced men should be 
chosen who have proven their ability 
in work of a similar nature; all books 
should be properly kept and audited 
yearly by a certified public accountant ; 
they should give careful consideration 
to all business problems and secure 
advice from qualified persons. 

Secondly, education is essential for 
any lasting cooperative enterprise. 
Any group planning to start a coop- 
erative should study carefully the 
Rochdale principles, and make sure 
that their constitution and by-laws are 
thoroughly in keeping with these prin- 
ciples in every respect. State laws for 
incorporation of cooperatives must be 
thoroughly understood and the con- 
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stitution so drawn up that it will stand 
in court. Cooperators should study 
the problems they are likely to meet 
and consider carefully the policies 
they want to carry out. 

These two foundation stones, sound 
business management and education, 
should go far to prevent two of the 
most important causes of past failure, 
incompetent management and compe- 
tition from private business. The 
third cause of failure, lack of coop- 
eration among stores, has already 
been largely overcome through con- 
nection with central wholesaling or- 
ganizations and through membership 
in the Cooperative League of Amer- 
ica. Cooperators would do well, how- 
ever, to study past experiences in this 
country and be in a position to avoid 
past mistakes and profit by past suc- 
cesses. 

In addition to retail stores, the 
credit union is a form of cooperative 
which has brought immense benefits 
to its members. There are today 
about 5,200 credit unions in the 
United States with 1,000,000 mem- 
bers and $100,000,000 in savings. 
These credit unions perform a two- 
fold function by furnishing (1) a safe 
investment for shareholders, and (2) 
a means of borrowing money at an 
interest rate lower than through other 
mediums for this type of loan. 

The labor movement should work in 
close alliance with the movement for 
consumers’ cooperatives and credit 
unions, so that cooperation may be 
fortified by strong labor organization 
and union members may be assured 
honest value when they spend their 
wages and may increase their purchas- 
ing power by eliminating waste and 
middlemen’s profits. It is significant 
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that today 58 per cent out of every 
dollar workers spend for food goes 
to middlemen and processors (Divi- 
sion of Marketing Research, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics). A large 
portion of this 58 per cent can be re- 
turned to workers through consum- 
ers’ cooperation. 


Health Insurance 


In accord with resolutions adopted 
by the past two conventions, we have 
reviewed the available information on 
costs of medical care, adequacy of 
medical services, and methods of pool- 
ing the costs of medical care by coop- 
eratives and health insurance legisla- 
tion, 

We find additional reasons for rec- 
ommending health insurance and pro- 
visions for medical service within the 
reach of all in the relation between 


sickness and dependency. If we as a 
nation had considered and met the 
problem of providing adequate med- 
ical care for all, our present relief 
problem would be greatly simplified. 


Distribution of Medical Care 


Medical care is not provided ac- 
cording to need but according to 
capacity to pay. Accordingly, facili- 
ties for medical service are best in 
those communities where wealth 
abounds and where incomes are high- 
est. This is true also of public health 
fatilities. As the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care 
found: A barrier, in a large part eco- 
nomic, stands between the practi- 
tioners, able and willing to serve, and 
patients needing the service but un- 
willing or unable to pay for it. Un- 
fortunately, disease visits the poor 
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with even greater frequency than 
those able to pay the doctors. 

In 1929, the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care found 1,100,- 
000 persons in medical service, about 
500,000 in private practice and the 
rest in medical institutions and selling 
medical supplies. There were 7,000 
hospitals, with a capacity of slightly 
less than 1,000,000 beds. Approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of those in hos- 
pitals were under government con- 
trol, supplying 73 per cent of all 
patient days of service. There were 
8,000 clinic and out-patient depart- 
ments of hospitals. Every state and 
large city and some of the small ones 
had health departments with full-time 
personnel. 

This committee found that medical 
care received by all income groups 
was less than adequate, and that the 
lower income groups received less 
than the higher levels although the 
incidence of illness was practically the 
same in all families or for all indi- 
viduals. In lower income groups, 
under $1,200, there is no medical 
care for half the persons included. 
In addition, one of the greatest lacks 
in medical service is in the field of 
mental hygiene which the committee 
reported its inability to measure. 
Need of facilities to deal with early 
cases was found in almost every com- 
munity. Early treatment would pre- 
vent the development of many hos- 
pital cases. The result is preventable 
illnesses, preventable deaths, and per- 
sons going through life with physical 
and mental handicaps that medical 
science could cure or alleviate. 

In 1929, $3,656,000,000 was spent 
for medical services. Of this, 29.8 
per cent went to physicians in private 
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practice; 12.2 per cent to dentists; 
23.4 per cent to hospitals; 18.2 per 
cent for medicines; 3.3 per cent to 
public health; 5.5 per cent to nurses; 
3.4 per cent to oculists, and 4.2 per 
cent to all others. 


Costs of Illness Irregular and 
Unpredictable 


Out of 1,000,000 persons in a nor- 
mal year 470,000 will have no recog- 
nizable illness; 320,000 will be sick 
once; 140,000 will be sick twice; 
50,000 will be sick three times ; 20,000 
will be sick four or more times. 

No person can tell in advance into 
which group he or his family may fall 
during the year. 

Although the individual of the 
lower income groups cannot foresee 
sickness and save against the need for 
medical care, it is possible to predict 
both the incidence and duration of ill- 
ness for a group, and accumulate 
group reserves for payment of medi- 
cal care, if the group is large enough. 

Practically no family with an in- 
come less than $5,000 could bear the 
costs of a major illness without under- 
going hardships. Nine out of every 
ten families have annual incomes un- 
der $5,000. In 1929 there were six 
million families with incomes under 
$1,000; twelve millions under $1,500; 
sixteen millions under $2,000; nine- 
teen millions, or 71 per cent, under 
$2,500." 

A study of costs of sickness in 1,000 
typical families with incomes ranging 
from $1,200 to $2,000 showed the 
cost of medical care for sickness in 
218 of these families amounted to 
over $100; in 80 families costs ex- 





*Brookings—Income and Economic Progress, 
P. 37- 
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ceeded $200; and in 16 of these 80 
families they ranged from $400 to 
$700 or about one-third of the family 
income. In families with incomes 
under $1,200, it is even more impos- 
sible for the family to meet the ex- 
pense. Clearly, the cost of serious 
sickness is nothing short of a cata- 
clysm to these families. 

Dr. I. S. Falk makes this doubly 
significant estimate of the total costs 
of sickness: 


Families with 
incomes of 
$1,200 to $2,500 
Less than $1,200 


Loss in Cost of 
Earnings Medical Care 


$650,000,000  $1,200,000,000 
250,000,000 300,000,000 


It will be noted that in each income 
class medical costs are more than the 
losses of income and that medical 
care for the higher income group is 
four times that for the lower group. 
From these figures it is obvious that 
the risk of incurring bills for medical 
care is more serious than the loss in 
wages due to the sickness. If these 
persons could have medical care at 
least equal to that of the $1,200- 
$2,500 income group, a big social and 
economic loss would have been elimi- 
nated. 

The total amount spent for vari- 
ous medical services comes in the fol- 
lowing proportions from the separate 
sources listed: federal, state and local 
governments provide 14 per cent; 
philanthropy supplies 5 per cent; in- 
dustry 2 per cent; and family and in- 
dividual incomes 79 per cent. 

The annual costs of medical care 
for our whole population are esti- 
mated at $3,656,000,000, or 4 per 
cent of all national income. This 
total is divided almost equally be- 
tween practitioners and institutions. 
If this expenditure is viewed as the 
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nation’s health bill, Dr. Falk estimates 
the annual charge per person at $30. 
Eliminating the proportion paid from 
taxes, Dr. Falk estimated that the 
average individual paid from $23 to 
$24 from his private purse, and the 
average family’s bill was $108. But, 
of course, the lower income groups 
do not have equal service. The bill 
for the family under $1,200 averaged 
$50. Those of families with incomes 
over $10,000 averaged $500. If ill- 
ness each year could be covered by 
these average estimates, even a family 
with an income less than $1,200 might 
be able to provide for its costs. But 
illness in the family may be negligible 
for several years and then unexpect- 
edly fasten on a member of the family 
making necessary medical services 
amounting to $500 or more. Five 
hundred dollars subtracted from an 
income that supplies bare necessities 
plunges the family into desperation. 
Here is a serious problem that we 
need to solve both in the interests of 
the victims of sickness and those who 
provide medical service. 


We find these conclusions: 

While illness for the individual or 
an individual family is unpredictable, 
illness for the nation and the average 
family is knowable in advance. 

Only the higher income groups can 
meet sickness costs out of current in- 
come, yet, since serious illness comes 
as an emergency, it must be paid for 
out of current income. Those with 
smaller incomes must budget; that is, 
use the insurance principle of con- 
tributing average costs to meet aver- 
age risks into a group fund adequate 
to meet the needs of the group. Ob- 
viously, the larger the group, the bet- 
ter risks can be distributed and the 
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smaller the charges against all. A 
number of families have incomes that 
cannot be stretched to include even 
payment of average costs of illness. 
If we believe that the sick must have 
medical care and that all have a right 
to good health, we cannot lose time 
in attacking the problem of providing 
adequate services. 

Obviously, the larger income group 
can provide what they need, but they 
will benefit by social provisions for the 
better organization of medical service 
and for the best physical agencies 
freely available to all, such as hos- 
pitals, laboratory services, X-ray, 
operating rooms, and various diag- 
nostic equipment. For the lowest in- 
come families, medical services must 
be provided by society. For the mid- 
dle income groups, there is a choice 
between cooperative medicine and the 
governmental insurance method with 
medical service under governmental 
auspices. 

Three factors are increasing the 
scope of public health activities in the 
opinion of Thomas F. Parran, Sur- 
geon-General of the United States. 


First, although many human ail- 
ments can be treated satisfactorily 
with limited equipment, scientific ad- 
vances have increased constantly the 
complexity and the cost of medical 


service. Second, the lowered income 
of a large part of the population has 
put medical care beyond the reach of 
an increasing number. As a result, 
many physicians, dentists and nurses 
as well find themselves today almost 
destitute. Third, people who are not 
ill and not confronted by a threat of 
illness are unwilling or uneducated to 
pay out of pocket for a preventive 
service. 
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The problems of providing medical 
care for the prevention and cure of 
disease are fundamental to the con- 
servation of our nation. These are 
not problems that can be safely left 
to individual initiative, for life itself 
is at stake. 


Sickness or Health Insurance 


Those whose incomes are adequate 
can pay for medical care when the 
bills are presented, while those whose 
incomes are smaller, make partial pay- 
ments until the debt is paid. Some 
with greater desire to prepare against 
emergencies join with others in mak- 
ing fixed payments into a common 
fund from which specific bills for 
medical care are paid. This practice 
originated in the old world where 
friendly societies took care of this 
common need. In this country there 
are a number of pre-payment plans, 
some groups providing for service on 
a contract basis while others have 
grown out of privately owned institu- 
tions and services. These are prac- 
tical and beneficial provisions, though 
they lack the security which state 
supervision or administration would 
afford. 

There are also the company sick- 
ness benefits. Large companies and 
corporations which paid salaries to 
their executives and office workers 
found it hard to justify lack of con- 
cern for employees in production 
work. Some pay a percentage of 
regular wages; others provide a mu- 
tual benefit association to which em- 
ployees and employers contribute 
jointly, and a third group provides 
sickness insurance. Some companies 
furnish plant medical service. How- 
ever, these plans are essentially dif- 


ferent from a social security provi- 
sion, secured and administered by the 
government. 

Sickness insurance is written by 
some private insurance companies but 
is too expensive for the average in- 
come. The base must be broad in 
order to make such insurance prac- 
tically economical. This inspires the 
question how adequate medical care 
can be supplied to all. That can be 
done only by the federal government. 
Two methods have been proposed and 
tried: 


(1) State medicine in which so- 
ciety assumes responsibility for medi- 
cal care and employs the doctors. 

(2) Sickness insurance which pro- 
vides medical care and partial pay- 
ment of wages or normal income. 


The first method has been tried by 
one nation and a few agricultural 
areas such as Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Sickness or health insurance in Eu- 
rope is generally under state super- 
vision but is administered by volun- 
tary organizations. 

In most European countries, per- 
sons unable to meet costs of medical 
care out of current income, join bene- 
fit societies. Sometimes these societies 
consist only of the employees of one 
company; sometimes all insured per- 
sons of the locality; sometimes the 
members of a fraternal or friendly 
society with membership scattered 
throughout the country. The so- 
cieties, while under government super- 
vision, are self-administered. They 
are agencies which pool contributions 
to provide unemployment benefits to 
the sick and pay for the doctor who is 
usually a private practitioner. It is 
the mutualization of medical costs by 
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the application of the insurance prin- 
ciple. The group pays instead of the 
individual. Usually, the individual 
has free choice as to phyhician. 
Health insurance is the branch of 
social insurance which has been not- 
ably solvent, because contributions 
and expenditures have been adjusted 
from one fiscal period to another. 
However, Sir Arthur Newsholme ob- 
serves that no scheme of compulsory 
medical insurance has given all medi- 
cal care which the sick need without 
assistance from state funds. Experi- 
ence has shown that health insurance 
should be related to public health ad- 


ministration. 


Sickness Insurance in the United 
States 


We have already a restricted type 
of sickness insurance in the United 
States in our workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation which, in some cases, 
covers occupational diseases as well 
as disability due to industrial acci- 
dents. These laws provide money 
compensation for the loss of wages 
and medical care for disability. 

The principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation has been established by 
forty-six states and the federal gov- 
ernment. It was the obvious and 
logical remedy for the problem grow- 
ing out of injured workers unable to 
secure redress by lawsuits, unable to 
pay for the medical service necessary 
to restore them to health, and with 
little chance of recovering working 
capacity. The result was an unneces- 
sary burden on the community and 
needless waste of human life and 
capacity. When it became obvious 
that workers were helpless victims 
of industry because their individual 
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right to redress through the courts 
was made meaningless by their in- 
ability to pay lawyers’ fees, society 
formulated a policy defining its re- 
sponsibility for seeing that justice was 
done and setting up simple, adminis- 
trative machinery to compensate in- 
jured workers for time lost and to 
provide medical service for their in- 
juries. The administrative agencies 
established non-legal procedures so 
as to eliminate the need for lawyers 
and legal fees. 

We made attacks on all forms of 
the major causes of social insecurity- 
accidents, sickness, unemployment, 
old age, without developing a unified 
or comprehensive program, until 
1935, when the Social Security Act 
was passed. This was an initial step 
toward a comprehensive national pro- 
gram. It seemed expedient at that 
time not to include health insurance. 
But sickness is an increased cost which 
bankrupts many families, and no pro- 
gram for social security is complete 
without provisions for sickness. 

Health insurance is one section of 
social insurance. Social insurance is 
the method of providing a degree of 
economic security. In the words of 


I. S. Falk: 


The underlying force is the quest 


for security. Social insurance has 
now served for many decades as a 
technique whereby hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, themselves without 
substantial capital and earning small 
or modest incomes, have been given 
some measure of financial security 
against the major economic risks of 
life and living. 


Disease, with the costs of its med- 
ical care, is one of the most frequent 
causes of poverty and dependency and 
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must be prevented or given adequate 
medical care, if social security is to be 
promoted. Health is a social as well 
as an individual concern. 

On the basis of the facts presented, 
we recommend that the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
urge the federal government to create 
a commission to study and recom- 
mend plans for coordination and im- 
provement of our provisions for social 
security and their expansion to include 
compensation and medical care for 
sickness. 


Technological Changes 


Since there are no unified and com- 
parable sources of data on output, 
employment and actual hours in man- 
ufacturing industries, we have at the 
present time no way of determining 
beyond a rough approximation the 
year to year changes in labor produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industries. A 
careful analysis of the available series 
covering these factors can serve as a 
basis, however, for a rough estimate 
of the average production turned out 
by one worker per each hour of work- 
ing time. 

The best estimates we have indi- 
cate that productivity of labor per 
man-hour of work increased by about 
25 per cent during the period extend- 
ing from 1929 through 1932. A fur- 
ther increase of about 13 per cent has 
been registered during the years from 
1933 through 1935. Such indications 
as these of the changes in productivity 
may be derived from the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of the physical 
volume of production in manufactur- 
ing and the index of the estimated 
man-hours worked from the employ- 
ment and hours’ figures on manufac- 


turing industries covered by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The chief difficulty in deriving a 
thoroughly reliable index of produc- 
tivity by this method lies in the fact 
that the statistics of production cover 
establishments and industries not en- 
tirely identical with those from which 
employment statistics are obtained. 
Furthermore, the statistics of average 
weekly hours are secured only from a 
portion of the establishments and in- 
dustries which report the number of 
employees. An additional difficulty is 
found in the fact that the index of 
production on the monthly basis may 
reflect labor expended in an earlier 
month. Finally, the production fig- 
ures are generally based on an aver- 
age for the month while the employ- 
ment index is derived from figures 
covering the week ending nearest the 
middle of the month. Deficient 
though these figures are, they give us 
an indisputable indication of the in- 
creasing trend in labor productivity 
in recent years. The vast increases in 
the output of workers in manufac- 
turing industries during the past few 
years make imperative a detailed 
study of the situation to enable us to 
determine with certainty the extent of 
displacement of men by machines. 

As an example of an industry in 
which relationships between employ- 
ment, production, and output per 
worker have undergone drastic 
changes in the past ten years, a brief 
discussion of the experience in the 
shoe manufacturing industry will suf- 
fice. The accompanying table shows 
that the volume of production of 
shoes was 18 per cent greater in 1935 
than in 1926. In fact, the record pro- 
duction of last year exceeded even the 
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previous all-time high of 1929 by 6 
percent. At the same time, it will be 
observed that in 1935, it took 22.7 
per cent less man-hours of work than 
in 1926 to produce 18 per cent more 
shoes. Most marked of all was in- 
crease in the output per man per hour. 
In the ten-year period the man-hour 
productivity increased by 52.5 per 
cent. 

It is significant that in this industry 
the major increase in production since 
the beginning of the depression oc- 
curred between 1932 and 1933. The 
second major advance in productive 
output was recorded between 1934 
and 1935. In the pre-depression 
peak year of 1929, 361,412,000 pairs 
of shoes were produced. In 1935, 
383,761,000 pairs were produced, an 
increase of 22,349,000 pairs. On the 
other hand, the number of jobs in the 
industry had dropped from 205,600 
in 1929 to about 197,600 in 1935. In 
other words, it took 8,000 fewer 
workers to produce 22,000,000 more 
pairs of shoes. 

More than that, during this period 
all workers engaged in the production 
of shoes worked on the average 8.8 
fewer hours per week. This curtail- 
ment in both hours and employment 
resulted in a 23.2 per cent reduction in 
total man-hours required for produc- 
tion between 1929 and 1935. The 
productivity of each worker in one 
-hour during this time was increased 
by 38 per cent. 

It is clear that had there been no 
curtailment in weekly hours, a much 
larger number of workers would have 
been thrown out of employment. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1929, while weekly 
hours remained constant, a 10 per 
cent increase in production gave only 


one per cent more employment. In 
1933, a reduction in hours occurred 
under the NRA, which set an average 
maximum 40-hour-week for the indus- 
try and an absolute maximum 45- 
hour-week. The 40-hour-week was 
not enforced during the sixteen weeks 
of peak production during the year. 
Although this restriction of hours 
was, therefore, by no means stringent, 
permitting the necessary elasticity of 
hours, it did away with much of the 
usual overtime output in the weeks of 
a heavy production load and spread 
employment among a larger number 
of workers. This was reflected in the 
fact that a 9 per cent increase in shoe 
production between 1933 and 1935 
resulted in a 3.5 per cent gain in em- 
ployment. 


INDEXES OF PropuCcTION, MAN-Hours WorkKED, 
AND PRODUCTIVITY PER MAN PER Hour IN THE 
SHOE INDUSTRY. 1926 THROUGH 1935. 


1926 = 100 


Produc- Marn- Productivity 
Year tion Hours Per man per hour 
1926 100 100.0 100.0 
1927 106 101.4 104.1 
1928 106 96.4 109.5 
1929 III 100.6 110.5 
1930 85.4 109.3 
1931 87.7 110.2 
1932 81.2 119.1 
1933 84.0 128.3 
1934 77-2 141.3 
1935 77-3 152.5 


Source: Production—Federal Reserve Board 
index; Man-Hours—Based on estimated em- 
ployment and average weekly hours worked, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor; Productivity—Derived by 
dividing production by man-hours. 


The man-hour productivity figures 
shown in the table indicate that pro- 
ductivity was increasing slowly and 
gradually through 1931. The two 
years, 1930 and 1931, were those of 
the lowest ebb in production. During 
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these two years, the lag in sales 
forced the producers to enforce econ- 
omies, which brought about increases 
in mechanization and greater efh- 
ciency. This became evident in the 
following year when productivity per 
man per hour registered a drastic ad- 
vance, an advance which was sus- 
tained during the ensuing years 
through 1935. 

Important changes in the market- 
ing of shoes had occurred prior to 
1933, which also stimulated the in- 
creased use of mechanical equipment. 
One of those was a notable increase 
in production of lower grade foot- 
wear reflected in the fact that between 
1929 and 1933, the value of output 
had dropped by 42 per cent, although 
the volume of production was only 3 
per cent lower. These cheap shoes 
which require much less time and 
labor caused the elimination of many 
important processes in their produc- 
tion and required much less direct 
labor. 

While it is impossible to say in the 
absence of more detailed data just 
how much labor saving machinery was 
directly responsible for the 52 per 
cent increase in labor productivity 
since 1926, it is clear that important 
technological changes had occurred in 
this industry, causing a loss of thou- 
sands of jobs and preventing gains in 
employment proportionate to the in- 
creased output. 

Our inability to determine with 
reasonable precision the extent of 
technological changes in the basic in- 
dustries is due to the fact that we are 
compelled to rely entirely on gener- 
alized statistical data which often 
does not disclose the real changes in 
industrial technique. Only first-hand 
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surveys of plant operation can dis- 
close the real nature of technological 
changes. Changes in productivity 
must be studied in direct relation to 
such factors as changes in equipment, 
managerial changes, investment, cost 
and price structures, if we are to gain 
an understanding of the social and 
economic consequences of technolog- 
ical development. Without such 
knowledge, it is impossible to deal 
intelligently with such fundamental 
national problems as that of indus- 
trial unemployment. 

The first comprehensive effort to 
determine the extent and significance 
of technological changes with regard 
to unemployment was initiated in Oc- 
tober, 1935, by the Coordinating 
Committee of the Central Statistical 
Board and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in approving a compre- 
hensive fact-finding program under 
the supervision of WPA. 

Designed to be the first project in a 
more comprehensive plan to be known 
as the National Research Program, 
the first study was entitled: ‘“‘A Sur- 
vey of Reemployment Opportunities 
and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Technique.” This project was placed 
under the direction of Mr. David 
Wientraub of the Research Division 
of WPA, and was launched as a joint 
project in cooperation with such out- 
standing private fact-finding agencies 
as the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, as well as a number of the 
agencies of the federal government. 

While no comprehensive study of 
technological changes or technologi- 
cal unemployment has ever been at- 
tempted, much valuable material has 
been gathered by public and private 
agencies on special phases of the prob- 
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lem. The first task in the WPA 


study, therefore, was to assemble and 
organize the existing materials so that 
later they could be augmented by sys- 
tematic surveys carried on as a part 
of the National Research project. 
The important function of this search 
of available materials was to provide 
background for plant surveys of pro- 
ductivity. In this connection, the files 
of the NRA are being searched in 
order to collect and abstract materials 
on specific industries including back- 
ground technological data and statis- 
tics already accumulated. 

Data on costs in various industries 
have been secured from the files of 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Tariff Commission, and arrange- 
ments have been made with a large 
number of manufacturers to secure 
further cost and investment data in- 
dispensable for the interpretation of 
technological and productivity sta- 
tistics which the study will obtain. 
Finally, bibliographical research has 
been undertaken in the form of ab- 
stracts of books, articles and other 
materials dealing with the subject of 
technological change, for the guid- 
ance of the staff members in their 
work on the project and as a perma- 
nent contribution to the study of the 
subject. 

Thus solidly based on the data al- 
ready available, a program of actual 
investigations was laid out along the 
following lines: 


1. Plant surveys of changes in pro- 
ductivity in certain industries. 

2. Statistical studies of changing 
productivity. 

3. Surveys of the effects of indus- 
trial changes on the labor market and 
on individual workers. 
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All government agencies which col- 
lect industrial statistics are collabo- 
rating in the project. These include 
the Department of Commerce with 
its Bureau of Census, the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the Department of Agriculture, 
and other agencies. Of the agencies 
outside the government, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, a 
private non-profit corporation on 
which the American Federation of 
Labor is represented, is the chief col- 
laborator. Professor Harry Jerome, 
a director of the Bureau by univer- 
sity appointment and the author of 
“Mechanization in Industry,” has as- 
sumed the personal direction of a 
number of studies included in the 
project. The Wharton School of 
Economics and Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is also among 
the non-government institutions col- 
laborating in the study. 

The first objective in the work on 
this project is to secure a statistical 
over-all picture of production and 
man-hours. Related to this general 
picture are intensive studies in se- 
lected industries which will attempt 
to isolate the specific developments in 
each industry underlying the broader 
general trend. The following are a 
few examples of types of individual 
industrial surveys undertaken: 


1. An industry which has intro- 
duced new machinery. 

2. Another which has not. 

3. An old established industry, 
such as the shoe industry. 

4. A new industry, such as rayon, 
radio, automobiles. 

5. A suffering industry, such as 
coal. 

6. A durable goods industry which 
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has declined precipitously during the 
depression. 

7. A perishable goods industry 
which has declined little during the 
depression. 

8. An industry in which the pro- 
duction process involves primarily the 
use of human labor, and in which 
therefore the costs fluctuate more or 
less directly with the volume of pro- 
duction and number of people em- 
ployed. 

g. An industry in which the pro- 
duction process involves primarily the 
use of expensive machines, which con- 
tinue to represent a fixed cost burden 
regardless of fluctuation in volume of 
production. 


In making the plant by plant surveys 
in these selected industries, a staff of 
trained technicians and engineers, 
closely familiar with the technical 
problems of industry and its economic 
setup, has been engaged. 

This study represents a unique, and 
by far the most impressive attempt to 
date to analyze the mechanization of 
industry and its complete effect on the 
equilibrium of our economic structure. 
In the short time in which this enor- 
mous undertaking has been carried on 
much progress has been made and a 
number of industrial studies are near- 
ing completion. 

The entire project, however, is 
placed on an emergency basis and fi- 
nanced from work relief funds so that 
even the completion of the work in 
progress is by no means assured. The 
high caliber of the personnel engaged 
in the study and the quality of the 
data already accumulated, indicate 
that means must be found to carry 
this work to conclusion. If the re- 
sults of the study fulfil the well-justi- 
fied expectation of fundamental and 
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conclusive achievement, the group en- 
gaged in the study should be placed 
on a permanent basis so that its im- 
portant fact-finding functions may be 
continued without interruption. 

Labor is vitally concerned with the 
continuation of this work because its 
welfare has been directly affected by 
the displacement of men by machines. 
Organized labor is determined to 
make sure that technological unem- 
ployment is not dealt with blindly in 
the years to come. It realizes that 
only sound and comprehensive fact- 
finding will make it possible to chart 
the employment opportunities of the 
future. 


Housing for Wage-Earners 


A sharp increase in rents through- 
out the nation in the fall of 1936 
serves as a concrete reminder to the 
American wage-earners of the rapidly 
developing housing shortage. With 
residential construction still lagging 
at levels far below those of other in- 
dustrial activity, with 10,777,000 
wage-earners still unemployed, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that only 
swift and decisive action can avert the 
impending housing crisis. 

The inevitability of such a crisis, 
which no responsible student of the 
problem can seriously deny, brings 
out all the more forcibly our glar- 
ing lack of preparedness to meet it. 
The Wagner-Ellenbogen bill, which 
passed the Senate by a large majority 
in the 74th Congress but was caught 
in the last minute legislative jam in 
the House, is not on the statute books. 
That measure proposed an extremely 
modest beginning for a long-range 
slum clearance and low-rent housing 
program and called for a negligible 
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appropriation. But now wage-earn- 
ers are deprived of even that basic 
assurance of a unified and sound pro- 
gram of housing under federal guid- 
ance and through local effort. 

Labor’s leadership in the support 
of the housing bill in the last session 
of Congress was chiefly responsible 
for the favorable consideration of the 
bill in the Senate. The demand by 
unions throughout the country for the 
Wagner bill at the time of the Senate 
hearings, and forceful presentation of 
the case for housing by labor repre- 
sentatives before the Senate Com- 
mittee, made for better public under- 
standing of the problem in the future 
and definitely paved the way for the 
passage of a similar housing bill in 
the next Congress. 

There was much opposition to the 
housing bill by special interests in the 
last session of Congress. It is likely 
that the forces opposed to the bill will 
be better organized and will present 
an even more determined opposition 
when the United States Housing Bill 
comes up for consideration next year. 

A handicap, however, more impor- 
tant than the scattered voices of spe- 
cial pleaders raised against the bill 
lies in the fact that the country has not 
yet fully appreciated the magnitude 
of the housing and slum problem nor 
its many social implications. Only 
persistent and widespread educational 
activity will overcome the existing in- 
ertia and make possible the eventual 
elimifation of bad housing, slums and 
blighted areas. 

What is the extent of the housing 
shortage the country is facing today? 
In spite of the increase in the number 
of families, there has been an almost 
complete stoppage in the production 
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of new homes in the past six years, 
At the same time, our existing supply 
has been wearing out. The slums and 
jerry-built houses of past generations, 
always substandard, have fallen into 
disrepair more rapidly than ever. An 
increasing number of them are now 
totally unfit for human occupancy. 
Hundreds of thousands of additional 
homes have become useless because of 
their location on submarginal farms 
or in districts from which industry has 
moved. This growing real shortage 
of dwellings has been masked until 
recently by a number of factors and is 
just now becoming visible. 

Our quantitative housing needs de- 
pend on the number of families which 
require shelter rather than on the 
number of individuals. Although the 
growth of our population is gradually 
levelling off, the number of families is 
increasing much more rapidly than 
the number of individuals. The most 
reliable estimate made, that of the 
Labor Housing Conference and the 
National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials, shows that the number of addi- 
tional homes needed in the next dec- 
ade merely to house the increased 
number of families will be almost 7,- 
000,000, or an increase of 20 per cent 
over the existing number. 

The need for replacements bulks 
almost as large. Millions of our 
present houses are so substandard and 
decayed that they constitute a proven 
menace to public health and welfare. 
Not less than 10 per cent,’ or 3,250,- 
ooo dwellings, are unfit for further 
use, either because of condition or lo- 
cation. They require immediate re- 


*Some authorities estimate as much as 30 per 
cent. 
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placement, whether on the present 
site or elsewhere. 

During the next decade millions 
more will wear out. An allowance of 
one per cent per year is a minimum 
rate for such depreciation and obso- 
lescence. At this rate, replacement 
of another 10 per cent of our housing 
supply, or an additional 3,250,000 
will be necessary within the next ten 
years. 

A total of 13,196,000 dwelling 
units must be provided by the end of 
1945, to meet minimum quantitative 
needs and eliminate the worst of the 
old dwellings. If the “doubling up” 
hidden in 1930 census figures and also 
in our estimates of future quantitative 
needs based on those figures were to 
be eliminated, a million more dwelling 
units would be required. The total 
would then become more than 14,- 
000,000 or more than twice as many 
as were constructed during the entire 
boom decade of 1920-29. 

This figure makes but slight allow- 
ance for increasing our standards of 
space, amenity and convenience, or 
for any decisive population shift. It 
does not begin to approach the num- 
ber of homes that would be required 
if the American people were housed 
in the manner to which their natural 
resources, their labor supply and their 
technical skill and ingenuity entitle 
them. 

The real property inventory re- 
cently conducted in 64 cities, re- 
vealed startling facts about housing 
conditions which prevail in these rep- 
resentative communities. 

Over 18 per cent of the houses sur- 
veyed were in bad structural condi- 
tion; 


20 per cent had neither tubs nor 
showers; 

13 per cent had no private indoor 
water closets; 

Nearly 17 per cent were too small 
for the families occupying them. 

Most cities surveyed had whole 
areas so congested as to shut out light 
and air. 

In the city of New York alone 516,- 
360 families, or about 1,750,000 per- 
sons, live in slum areas. This is ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the resi- 
dential population of the city. Of 
the dwelling units occupied by these 
families, 236,000 have no tub or 
shower; 190,000 have no private in- 
door water closets; 244,000 have no 
hot water supply whatever. About 
290,000 dwelling rooms are without 
outside windows. 

In the case of these half million 
families living in the slum areas of 
New York City, during the decade be- 
tween 1925 and 1935, the death rate 
due to all causes was 84 per cent 
higher among these families than in 
the rest of the city. In the same 
period, the tuberculosis rate was 219 
per cent higher. The death rate 
caused by spinal meningitis was 244 
per cent higher. The diphtheria rate 
202 per cent higher and the rate of 
death caused by fire was more than 
200 per cent higher than in the re- 
mainder of the city. 

Crowded unsanitary surroundings 
in which great masses of American 
workers in many industries are com- 
pelled to live are a constant threat to 
their own health and a menace to the 
health of their children. Contagion 
spreads rapidly under those condi- 
tions and such workers’ communities 
fall easy prey to deadly epidemics. 
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It has been also shown that crowd- 
ing within a home tends to undermine 
the sense of decency and the morals 
of the people subjected to those con- 
ditions. Crowded housing within a 
community and absence of recrea- 
tional facilities breed crime, drunk- 
enness, gambling, and prostitution 
among the adults compelled to live in 
the degrading surroundings of a slum, 
and are easily handed down to the 
children they rear. As a crime-pre- 
vention and vice-elimination measure, 
replacement of such housing is of in- 
calculable value to society because it 
uproots the very causes of the social 
problem. 

For many years organized labor 
waged its fight for government assist- 
ance in housing. As early as 1914, 
the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor went on record as 
favoring government loans for hous- 
ing to provide proper sanitary living 
quarters for wage-earners. When at- 
tempts to secure the necessary legis- 
lation in Congress proved to be unsuc- 
cessful in the following year, the 1915 
convention noted significantly that “‘it 
will require considerable discussion 
and agitation before legislators in 
Congress, state assemblies or munici- 
pal councils will pay serious attention 
to the need of reform to solve the 
evils which everybody recognizes but 
few undertake to remedy.” 

During the war years, American 
Federation of Labor successfully led 
the fight for adequate housing for war 
workers. Through the Committee on 
Labor of the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense it 
was instrumental in bringing to light 
the conditions resulting from conges- 
tion in war production centers and 


finally succeeded in its demand for 
housing of war workers, supervised 
and built by the federal government. 
This program was carried out by the 
United States Housing Corporation 
and the United States Shipping Board 
and comprised some 16,000 dwelling 
units completed by the end of the war. 

The depression of 1921 made 
Labor keenly aware of the need for a 
long-range building program, a pro- 
gram that would not only answer the 
current needs for construction, but 
also act as a stabilizing factor and di- 
minish the force of depressions. It 
was this realization that prompted 
organized labor in the boom year of 
1923 to urge the government to de- 
fer its construction program until 
the time when unemployment would 
exist in the building trades. Building 
trades realized that high wages and 
bonuses of the boom year would be 
followed by unemployment and wage 
cuts, unless the building activity in the 
country was stabilized. Rather than 
high peaks of activity followed by 
deep depressions, the workers pre- 
ferred stable wages and stable em- 
ployment. 

In time Labor extended application 
of this view from a government-spon- 
sored construction program to a pre- 
planned long-range housing program. 
The program that once seemed de- 
sirable mainly because it would stabil- 
ize employment, was now advocated 
because it would fill the great need of 
adequate housing for wage-earners. 

No attention to housing as a na- 
tional problem had been given by Con- 
gress, however, until 1932, when the 
Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act authorized the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans 
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to limited-dividend companies for 
low-rent projects. Stringent require- 
ments for competent state or munici- 
pal supervision in the administration 
of such projects made it impossible 
for any state except New York to re- 
ceive such loans. The 1932 Act pro- 
vided the necessary incentive, how- 
ever, for thirteen states to set up state 
housing boards within the next two 
years. 

The recovery program legislated 
by Congress in the spring of 1933 
recognized the housing problem as a 
definite part of the national emer- 
gency. Section 202 of the NIRA pro- 
vided that ‘‘construction, reconstruc- 
tion, alteration, or repair under a 
public regulation or control of low 
cost housing or slum clearance proj- 
ects be included in a comprehensive 
program of public works.” To carry 
this out a Housing Division was set 
up in the Public Works Administra- 
tion. Although inadequately financed 
from the original allotment author- 
ized by the NIRA and funds allocated 
from emergency relief appropria- 
tions, the Housing Division carried 
on by far the most important activity 
in the housing field under the emer- 
gency program. Hampered by inade- 
quate funds and court litigation, this 
agency succeeded, nevertheless, in 
carrying out a number of outstanding 
projects which demonstrated conclu- 
sively the advantages of slum-clear- 
ance and low-rent modern housing un- 
der the supervision of the federal 
government. Its fifty projects in 
thirty-five cities will house approxi- 
mately 25,000 families in the low- 
income group, giving direct employ- 
ment to 50,000 building workers. 

Another notable development in 
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housing was undertaken by the Sub- 
urban Division of the Resettlement 
Administration. This agency was 
charged with the task of developing 
low-cost suburban communities in se- 
lected large cities. Three such com- 
munities are now being built on the 
outskirts of Cincinnati, Milwaukee 
and Washington. Over, 3,000 fam- 
ilies will be provided for in these 
projects, and employment will be 
given to some 20,000 workers in their 
construction. Large tracts of land 
have been acquired to be turned di- 
rectly from farm to city use without 
speculative waste. Orderly develop- 
ment and planning for future growth 
will replace the old traditional pat- 
tern of haphazard piecemeal devel- 
opment. Here, workers and their 
children will find homes at moderate 
rents, where they can live in healthy 
outdoor conditions combined with the 
advantages of modern city life. 

While the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, created in 1934, has 
borne no connection with the housing 
program proper, either in purpose or 
achievement to date, it was authorized 
to guarantee loans from local sources 
on low-cost housing projects. 

Aware of the delay in the launch- 
ing by the federal government of the 
long-overdue housing program sufh- 
ciently comprehensive to meet the 
most insistent housing needs, organ- 
ized labor initiated an active cam- 
paign in support of a long-range pro- 
gram of low-rent housing, nation-wide 
in scope. 

The Labor Housing Conference, 
which was organized for this purpose, 
coordinated the activity of thousands 
of labor organizations actively inter- 
ested in housing for wage-earners 
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throughout the country. In every 
sizeable community, local labor hous- 
ing committees were set up in coop- 
eration with local building trades 
councils and central labor unions. In 
October, 1935, the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor sounded a call to wage- 
earners in the labor movement to back 
with united strength the demand for 
housing legislation. 

Pursuant to the action of the Atlan- 
tic City convention, a committee of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was appointed to aid, direct and colla- 
borate with the Labor Housing Con- 
ference in providing information, 
promoting legislation, developing 
projects, and protecting the interests 
of Labor and consumer in the hous- 
ing movement. This committee, ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council at 
its January meeting, was constituted 
as follows: Chairman, Harry C. 
Bates, President of Bricklayers, Ma- 
sons and Plasterers’ International 
Union, Vice-President, American 
Federation of Labor; John Coefield, 
President of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters United Association, Vice- 
President, American Federation of 
Labor; M. J. Colleran, President of 
Operative Plasterers International 
Association. 

The legislative program developed 
by the Labor Housing Conference 
and the Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
made public on-February 27, when 
it received its final approval at a meet- 
ing of nineteen building trades or- 
ganizations and was transmitted to 
the President. 

Bills embodying the basic features 
of this program were introduced in 
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Congress by Senator Wagner, of New 
York, who for many years had advo. 
cated housing legislation, and by Rep. 
resentative Ellenbogen of Pennsylva- 
nia. The Wagner-Ellenbogen bill 
was designed to stimulate, through 
federal loans and subsidies, the con- 
struction by local agencies of safe and 
sanitary dwellings for low income 
families. This federal assistance was 
to encourage slum clearance and to 
provide a wide base for the general 
revival of the durable goods and 
building industries and the reemploy- 
ment of workers in those industries. 

The bill contemplated the creation 
of an independent corporate agency, 
the United States Housing Authority, 
to administer the program. Local 
public housing societies composed of 
beneficiaries of the program in a 
given community were also provided 
for, to administer and promote low- 
rent housing. To initiate the plan a 
small bond issue was planned for 
loans to be made available at small 
interest rates, while grants were to 
be covered by appropriations also of 
modest proportions. Safeguards pro- 
tecting labor on construction work on 
these projects were embodied in the 
bill, including minimum wages and 
hours and the anti-kick-back provi- 
sion. The bill recognized the fact 
that private enterprise cannot alone 
do the job that must be done, provid- 
ing, at the same time, every possible 
safeguard against competition with 
private industry. 

This bill very nearly became law 
in the last session of Congress. It 
passed the Senate by a large majority. 
In the last days of the session, how- 
ever, the bill was caught in the last- 
minute legislative jam and failed to 
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reach the floor of the House, although 
its approval was assured by that body 
as well. 

The United States Housing Bill, 
unchanged in any important respect 
except for a larger appropriation of 
funds and greater bond-raising pow- 
ers, can and must be passed this com- 
ing winter. Senator Wagner has 
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promised to lead the fight again. The 
American Federation of Labor Hous- 
ing Committee and the Labor Hous- 
ing Conference are already at work 
on detailed plans in preparation for 
the coming legislative session. Or- 
ganized labor is determined to place 
the United States Housing Bill on the 
statute books next year. 


THE BIRTHDAY 


Once the Child was born 
in a little town apart. 
Now He must be born 
in every loving heart. 


Again He has no other 
place to call his home. 
Quick, open to His Mother, 
ask her to come. 


Keep the heart humble, 
useful and ready so 

the ox and the angel 
both may come and go. 


Keep a star above it, 
keep the door wide; 
so a child will love it 
set a light inside 


Never fear to have Him. 
Wise men will bring 
golden gifts to give Him, 
angels will sing. 


The word will go round, 
the Wise Men will start 
as soon as He is found 
in another heart. 
—GRACE FALLOW Norton. 


Commonweal. 








UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SMITH SIMPSON 2 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


'HE history of unemployment 

compensation in Pennsylvania 

dates from April 17, 1935, when 
Representative Roy E. Furman intro- 
duced into the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania a bill for the establish- 
ment of unemployment compensation 
in the State.? Briefly, this bill pro- 
vided a pooled fund consisting of con- 
tributions from employers of four or 
more persons. Compensation was to 
be made to all unemployed workers 
hired by such employers for both total 
and partial unemployment. For total 
unemployment, compensation was to 
be in the proportion of one-quarter 
week of compensation for each week 
of unemployment for a maximum of 
thirteen weeks in any fifty-two con- 
secutive weeks, and was to be forty 
per cent of the worker’s full-time 
weekly wage, with an additional ten 
per cent for a dependent spouse and 
five per cent for each dependent rela- 
tive who was a member of his house- 
hold. Compensation was not to ex- 
ceed $15 a week or sixty-five per cent 
of full-time weekly wages, nor was 
to be less than $5 a week. For par- 
tial unemployment, compensation was 
to be equivalent to the proportion of 
one-quarter week of compensation for 
each week of unemployment and was 


* Technical Advisor, Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, Special Advisor on Un- 
employment Compensation to Governor Earle’s 
Committee on Public Assistance and Relief. 

* Bill No. 2407, Session of 1935. 
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to be paid in such an amount as to 
equal, together with the week’s wages 
and any other pay for personal sery- 
ices, two dollars more than the weekly 
compensation to which the beneficiary 
would be entitled if totally unem- 
ployed in that week. Administration 
of the law was to be by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. This 
bill reached a second reading in the 
House of Representatives on May 
27, 1935, but was not passed by either 
house of the General Assembly. 

The next stage in the history was 
reached in the following year when, 
under the direction of Tensard De- 
Wolf, chief of the Division of Em- 
ployment Offices in the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, 
a small group assembled in Harris- 
burg for the purpose of drafting a 
new measure which would meet the 
requirements of the Social Security 
Act enacted August 14, 1935. This 
group assembled in February 1936 
and consisted of Mr. DeWolf, Harry 
Hoyle, research assistant to Mr. De- 
Wolf, Dr. C. A. Kulp, professor of 
insurance of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the 
writer. As a basis of our work we 
took the “Draft Bills for State Un- 
employment Compensation” pre- 
pared by the Social Security Board 
and issued under date of January 
1936, fully recognizing, of course, 
that peculiar conditions in the State 
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of Pennsylvania would have to be 
met by appropriate modifications of 
the Board’s ‘‘model bills.” Further 
meetings of this group in Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia and consultations 
with employers, workers, and repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers 
associations took the bill through five 
drafts. It was presented to the 
House of Representatives at the ex- 
traordinary session of the General 
Assembly on May 11, 1936, by Mr. 
Paul C. Moomaw. 

The 1936 bill likewise failed of 
enactment, passing the House on May 
19 by an overwhelming majority of 
197-4 and the Senate on July 20, 39-6, 
but with so many revisions having 
been made by the Senate that the bill 
had to be referred to a conference 
committee whence it had not issued by 
August 7, when the legislature ad- 
journed. The elections last month 
provided the Democratic party with 
such a substantial majority in both 
houses of the legislature that it is a 
foregone conclusion that a bill for un- 
employment compensation will again 
be submitted to the legislature and 
there is every prospect that the bill, 
having the support of Governor 
Earle, will be enacted. The bill to be 
presented will follow the lines of the 
bill presented to the legislature in 
May and an analysis of the more im- 
portant provisions of that bill is there- 
fore of interest. 


Pooled Fund 


As did the 1935 bill, the 1936 bill 
provided for the establishment of a 
pooled fund. Of the three possibili- 
ties—pooled reserves, plant reserves 
and merit rating—the pooled re- 
serve system was adopted as the 
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wisest financially and the most satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the 
constitution of the State. Under a 
pooled fund system, the taxes of em- 
ployers are uniform. They remain 
the same for all employers year in and 
year out, through years of prosperity 
and years of depression. The plant 
reserve system requires only that each 
employer subject to the act maintain 
with the State a reserve of a certain 
level. When this level is reached, he 
pays no more taxes until his reserve 
falls below the level. The third pos- 
sible method is in reality a compro- 
mise of the other two. The contri- 
butions of employers are paid into a 
pooled fund, but the contributions are 
not uniform. Each employer pays in 
accordance with his employment rec- 
ord. If he has little employment he 
pays less than the employer with much 
employment. 

The plant reserve system was re- 
jected as uneconomic. It did not pro- 
vide for adequate protection to the 
worker. Nor did it distribute the risk 
of unemployment. Whether one em- 
ployer has a high rate or a low rate of 
unemployment may be due to causes 
over which he has control or it may be 
due, at least in part, to causes over 
which he has no control. From the 
standpoint of an employer as well as 
from the standpoint of workers a 
plant reserve system might work hard- 
ship and injustice. 

The merit rating scheme was re- 
jected in part upon principle and in 
part upon constitutionality. Upon 
principle, merit rating is argued as an 
inducement to the employer to reduce 
his unemployment. But as discus- 
sions with employers in the State pro- 
ceeded, it became perfectly clear that 
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a number of large companies which 
had adopted a spread-the-work policy 
during the depression and retained 
employees on their payrolls who 
would not have been retained in the 
absence of such a policy would dismiss 
such employees in anticipation of a 
merit-rating scheme of unemployment 
compensation. The employment rec- 
ord of such companies would thereby 
be stabilized as of the time the act be- 
came effective. It was necessary to 
reject a merit-rating scheme, there- 
fore, to avoid increased unemploy- 
ment in the State. 

Upon constitutionality, merit- 
rating was open to grave doubts inas- 
much as the constitution of the State 
requires all taxes to be uniform. 
While the bill was developed on the 
theory of being a proper exercise of 
the State’s police power rather than 
as a tax measure, it was believed nec- 
essary to levy equal rates of contribu- 
tions on all employers regardless of 
their individual experience. 


Industries Covered 


The Federal Social Security Act 
does not lexy a tax upon employers of 
(1) agricultural labor; (2) domestic 
labor in a private home; (3) labor on 
a vessel on the navigable waters of 
the United States; (4) labor per- 
formed in non-profit-making organi- 
zations; and (5) their own children 
under 21 years of age or spouse; nor 
does the Act tax state governments or 
any political subdivision of the state 
governments. The unemployment 
compensation bill of 1936 in Pennsy]l- 
vania might have taxed the employers 
of such labor and provided for unem- 
ployment compensation for such la- 


bor. The Federal Act did not forbid 


this. Nor could it be claimed that 
such labor was not exposed to the risk 
of unemployment just as industrial 
and commercial labor is. The reasons 
for their exclusion were chiefly ad- 
ministrative. 

Agriculture, for example, is carried 
on in units which employ only two or 
three or four workers. Those units 
are remote and scattered. Moreover, 
the proportion of casual and seasonal 
workers in agriculture is known to be 
high but is difficult to estimate and the 
demand on the unemployment com- 
pensation fund would therefore be 
impossible to anticipate. The prob- 
lems of agricultural life are different 
from those in industrial pursuits. 
They may possibly justify separate 
treatment. The experience in this de- 
pression indicates that the suffering of 
the agricultural population has not 
been produced by altogether the same 
causes as the suffering among the in- 
dustrial population, but no serious 
and systematic study of the agricul- 
tural situation has been made. It was 
considered wise by the drafters of the 
Pennsylvania bill to restrict the com- 
pensation scheme to manufacturing 
and other industries which are com- 
pact and whose employment problems 
are better known. 


Occupations Excluded 
As provided in the 1936 bill, un- 


employment compensation was not to 
apply to all employees in those in- 
dustries covered by the bill. There 
were certain occupations which were 
not included. Among these were cas- 
ual labor and self-employed labor. 
Such excluded occupations afforded 
employment to 411,440 persons in 
1930; and to 353,937 (estimated) in 
1935. The per cent which such per- 
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sons bore to the total number of gain- 
ful workers employed in the covered 
industries in 1930 was 13.2 and in 
1935, 11.8. 

In a number of states which have 
enacted unemployment compensation 
law, non-manual workmen who re- 
ceive more than a certain wage ($50 
per week in New York) are not cov- 
ered. It was not assumed by the 
drafters of the 1936 Pennsylvania 
bill, however, that any greater regu- 
larity of work of higher paid workers 
in the non-manual class enables them 
to provide for themselves. On the 
other hand, it was believed that the 
recent depression has indicated just 
the reverse. Whether depressions of 
this severity will return frequently 
no one can tell; but it was felt that 
provision should be made in anticipa- 
tion of such depressions and the maxi- 
mum coverage should be made which 
was consistent, at this stage, with ad- 
ministrative efficiency and financial 
soundness. 


Employers Taxed 


The question of what employers 
should be compelled to contribute to 
the Unemployment Compensation 
Fund created by the bill raised not 
only financial, economic and adminis- 
trative considerations but humane 
and constitutional considerations as 
well. From a humane standpoint, a 
worker is as much entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation whether he is 
the only worker in a plant or whether 
he is one of four workers or one of 
eight workers. The whole idea of un- 
employment compensation, further- 
more, is not that it is charity. It is 
not benevolence. It is a right to 
which workers are entitled in consid- 
eration of the services they render in- 
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dustry ; and unemployment compensa- 
tion is merely a translation of a duty 
long recognized by employers to be a 
moral duty, i.e., to take care of their 
workers as long as they can when de- 
pressions come, into a legal duty, with 
a proper spreading of the risk of un- 
employment so as to provide the max- 
imum care. 

Such a duty arises not so much from 
a humanitarian consideration as from 
the consideration that the worker, by 
contributing to industry and com- 
merce, produces more than the daily 
or weekly wage which he earns during 
employment. He earns a provision 
for unemployment. In this light, un- 
employment compensation might be 
viewed as a deferred wage, earned 
during employment and to be paid 
during periods of such unemployment 
as arises from causes beyond the con- 
trol of the individual worker. Unem- 
ployment compensation is therefore a 
means of assuring to workers that 
what they have earned shall be legally 
and systematically theirs. 

State unemployment compensation 
laws provide compensation only for 
those employees whose employers are 
taxed. If all industrial and commer- 
cial employers were taxed in Penn- 
sylvania all their employees would be 
provided with compensation. The 
belief of those who drafted the bill 
was that such a provision would not 
be unworkable from a financial stand- 
point and would prevent unfair com- 
petition among employers due to the 
fact that certain employers would be 
subject to the tax and others would 
not. 

Administrative difficulties would of 
course be greatly increased by the ap- 
plication of an unemployment com- 
pensation law to employers of one or 
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two workers. Such difficulties, how- 
ever, are not unsolvable and the draft- 
ers of the bill felt that such difficulties 
should be met and would have to be 
met if the bill was to carry out the 
purpose of unemployment compensa- 
tion and at the same time meet certain 
requirements of the State Constitu- 
tion. 

From a constitutional standpoint, 
the choice before the drafters of the 
bill seemed to be a coverage of em- 
ployers of eight or more workers, as 
provided in the Social Security Act, 
or a coverage of all employers in the 
industries included. If the tax on em- 
ployers were no greater than that of 
the Federal Act and were imposed on 
the same employers as the Federal 
Act, the ability of any employer to 
contest the constitutionality of the 
State law would be rendered difficult 
if not altogether impossible. In the 
case of Knowles’s Estate,* the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court upheld a 
State tax law enacted for the purpose 
of keeping within the State money 
which the Federal inheritance tax law 
of 1926 permitted to be credited 
against the Federal tax. The Act of 
Congress of 1926, Section 301 (b), 
44 Stat. 70, allowed to those persons 
paying a local inheritance tax a credit 
of 80 per cent against the Federal in- 
heritance tax imposed by this section. 
To avail itself of this provision, Penn- 
sylvania supplemented its Inheritance 
Tax Act of June 20, 1919 * by an Act 
of May 7, 1927,° designed to keep 
within the State money which other- 
wise would be paid to the Federal 
Treasury. The plaintiffs in Knowles’s 
Estate resisted payment of the tax on 

*295 Pa. 571. 


"Fr. is O0t. 
*P. L. 859. 
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the ground that the State Act of 1927 
was unconstitutional; but the court 
held the plaintiffs could not raise the 
question of constitutionality, inas- 
much as the State Act did not injure 
them, they having to pay no more to 
the State than they otherwise would 
have had to pay the Federal Govern- 
ment. By the same reasoning, if the 
Pennsylvania unemployment compen- 
sation law were made exactly coinci- 
dent with the Social Security Act, in 
its taxation of employers, it was be- 
lieved that no employer would be per- 
mitted to contest the constitutionality 
of the Pennsylvania enactment. 
Other questions of constitutionality 
were raised by the provision of sec- 
tion 1 of Article [X of the State Con- 
stitution, requiring all taxes to be uni- 
form. There has been some indica- 
tion that the Supreme Court of the 
State is inclined to limit this provision 
to property taxes, and if unemploy- 
ment compensation were regarded as 
an excise tax rather than as a prop- 
erty tax this provision of the Consti- 
tution would not apply. However, 
whether this was true or not was a 
question clothed in considerable un- 
certainty. There was the additional 
consideration that the bill, though it 
levied a tax, was not essentially a tax 
measure, but rather a measure for the 
more adequate preservation of the 
health and morals of workers in time 
of unemployment. As an expression 
of police power, it was felt by the 
drafters that the constitutionality of 
the bill would be best served by mak- 
ing it applicable to all employers in the 
industries embraced by the bill. It 
was felt that the courts in the State 
would be disinclined to uphold a law 
imposed on the right to employ work- 
ers in the State which differentiated 
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between employers of seven workers 
and employers of eight, or between 
employers of three workers and em- 
ployers of four. It was felt that the 
courts would have difficulty in under- 
standing why a coal operator employ- 
ing seven men should not be subject to 
the tax while one employing eight men 
should be, though they might be op- 
erating in the same field and possibly 
side by side. 


Employee Contributions 


While it was believed that em- 
ployee contribution would greatly 
strengthen the constitutionality of the 
measure should the measure be con- 
strued by the courts as a tax measure, 
employee contribution was rejected 
on principle. The courts in the State 
have uniformly upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the various retirement 
laws which the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature and county boards have en- 
acted for various public officials and 
employees, on the ground that the re- 
tirement compensation had been actu- 
ally earned by the employee of the 
government and was to be regarded 
as simply “‘adjusted” or “delayed” 
compensation. In such cases, the 
courts have regarded the contribution 
of the employees as evidence of the 
fact that they had earned the retire- 
ment compensation and that the con- 
tribution of their employer was a 
form of delayed compensation.*® 

The drafters of the measure, how- 
ever, were unwilling to trade a consti- 
tutional advantage for an injustice to 
the worker. The worker would have 
to bear the full incidence of his tax. 
He could not pass it on to anyone else. 


°See, for instance, Retirement Board of Alle- 
gheny County v. McGovern, 316 Pa. 161. 
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The employer, on the other hand, will 
most certainly pass on the tax when- 
ever it is possible to do so. Since all 
employers in industry and commerce 
would be subject to the tax, the small 
along with the large, the danger of 
one employer undercutting his com- 
petitors by absorbing the tax would 
be very slight and the possibility of 
the employer absorbing the tax rather 
than passing it on would be negligible 
wherever the employer could choose. 
In every case where the employer’s 
tax is passed on and prices are raised 
on consumer’s goods the worker will 
help to pay his employer’s tax. 

If the measure were properly an ex- 
pression of police power, it was be- 
lieved that employee contribution was 
not required. 


Administration 


The bill provided for administra- 
tion by the Department of Labor and 
Industry, with the idea that a special 
division would be created in the De- 
partment for the administration of 
the law. In arriving at this decision, 
those who drafted the bill considered 
two possibilities: (1) administration 
by the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry; and (2) administration by an 
independent Board. No considera- 
tion was given to the possibility of ad- 
ministration by an individual directly 
responsible to the Governor. Ad- 
ministration by an independent board 
was rejected because of the expense 
involved. Such a board would have 
to consist of at least three members 
and the State would have to compen- 
sate three directors rather than one. 


Civil Service 


An unemployment compensation 
law is not a political measure; it is an 
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economic measure. It is designed not 
only for the direct protection of the 
worker but for the indirect protection 


of the employer and society as a. 


whole. It is no law for novices to ad- 
minister. Amateurs will descredit it. 
Competent people, trained in finance 
and economics, familiar. with other 
systems of unemployment compensa- 
tion in other countries and other 
states, must be obtained and assured 
permanence of position. Only those 


who are ignorant upon the subject of 
unemployment compensation despise 
knowledge of it. Those who are ac- 
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quainted with it and its complexities 
and its far-reaching social effects are 
unanimously in favor of applying civil 
service to it. 

An effort was made to incorporate 
in the bill submitted to the General 
Assembly last May a provision for 
civil service. This effort failed. The 
provision which went to the Assembly 
is worthless as a civil service pro- 
vision. This provision should be re- 
placed in any new bill submitted to the 
Assembly this January by a provision 
for genuine civil service. 


TREES IN EARLY NOVEMBER 


Not all things grow more lovely as they die, 
As do these trees. The misty air is chill; 
Waiting for Indian Summer in the sky, 


The winds are still. 


The yellow maple leaves, grown weary, fall 
Of their own flimsy weight by twos and threes, 
Till there are hardly any leaves at all 


Upon the trees. 


May came in tremulous excited shoots: 
Nothing could be more beautiful, we said, 
Till June, with February-nourished roots, 


Lifted her head. 


Both are surpassed. This filament of lace, 
Thin bronze and gold against the autumn sun, 
Recalls an old saint’s worn ecstatic face 


Once gazed upon. 


What can the winter bring? A sharp, austere 
Etching of iron boughs—unless it be 
An ice-storm; then will Paradise shine clear 


On every tree. 


—THEODORE MAYNARD, 


Commonweal. 





EUROPEAN WORKERS LEAD THE FIGHT 
FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 


HELEN ALFRED and SAMUEL MIDDLEBROOK 


Executive and Editorial Secretaries of the National Public Housing Conference 


HEN the building of subsi- 

dized housing in a single Eu- 

ropean country inspires both 
a New York banking firm and the 
conservative New York Times to sing 
its praises as a chief aid to recovery, 
surely the housing movement of Eu- 
rope is news for labor as well. 

On October 4, 1936, the Sunday 
Times devoted a two-page spread to 
“Britain’s War on the Slums,” say- 
ing: “Britain’s accomplishment in 
time of depression has been amazing. 
The reason is that in Britain the gov- 
ernment has experimented with hous- 
ing schemes ever since the war. . . . 
Rapid house-building in Britain stim- 
ulated by the cheap-money policy of 
the government and by State financial 
aid, has played a leading part in the 
trade recovery of the last four years.” 
Likewise ‘“The Index,” published by 
the New York Trust Company, in its 
February issue calls the public hous- 
ing program of Great Britain ‘one 
of the outstanding features of the re- 
covery movement in Great Britain.” 

Similar statements about the hous- 
ing in other European nations today 
can be gathered. But the point we 
wish to stress in the following para- 
graphs is that the housing programs 
of European countries did not come 
to their present state from a mere 
recognition of the advantages to in- 
dustry in better accommodations for 
the workers of that continent. Nor 
had the deplorable neglect of low rent 
housing, which had been noted for a 


century over there as well as in our 
own country, borne tangible results. 
What conservatives often fail to state 
—though blandly accepting the re- 
sults achieved as somehow to their 
credit—is this cardinal point: behind 
the slum clearance and rehousing pro- 
grams lies the determination of organ- 
ized labor to improve the living con- 
ditions of the working class popula- 
tion. 

What does an observer of housing 
conditions in the countries of western 
Europe find today in respect to La- 
bor’s demand for better housing? 
This was one of the basic queries of 
the housing study tour conducted by 
the National Public Housing Confer- 
ence through eight European coun- 
tries this past summer. 

In its struggle for better housing in 
Europe, organized labor has used 
three weapons: the weapon of politi- 
cal pressure, of trade union activity 
and of cooperative societies. These 
divisions are not mutually exclusive. 
In some countries, all three methods 
have been employed—notably in Hol- 
land, Russia, Sweden, Denmark and 
the German Republic before the rise 
of Hitler. 

In surveying the housing programs 
of various modern European states, 
one is impressed by the greater em- 
phasis or weight put on one of these 
phases, rather than another. Specifi- 
cally, one would not go to France to 
study the most advanced cooperative 
technique of Europe, nor to present- 
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day Germany to examine recent prog- 
ress of aggressive trade-union housing 
demands. In the following general 
observations on these three aspects of 
European housing progress, a few 
countries are picked out for examples 
of the different methods by which la- 
bor has made its presence felt in the 
housing field. 

Labor’s political pressure was 
brought to bear on the governments 
of Europe earlier than in this country. 
For a time in the last century political 
action took the form of cooperation 
within the frame of older parties. 
Then in one country after another, 
labor broke away into its separate 
political organizations. This is still 


the case in all of Western Europe to- 
day, and it is the most signal differ- 
ence between those countries and the 
United States. 

A political party makes practical 


demands and lives by its success in 
achieving them. Next to economic 
security and decent working condi- 
tions, housing has become the most 
striking argument of the labor parties 
of Europe. Labor has been quick to 
point out that aside from the need for 
adequate housing at low rents, the 
shelter of a nation is a task that will 
directly stimulate employment and in- 
dustry. Thus in the country of Hol- 
land, where housing has been a regu- 
lar activity of government for nearly 
half a century, rapid expansion of the 
nation’s program is one of the central 
demands of organized labor. In the 
city of Amsterdam, for example, the 
slums have been abolished, and over 
30,000 houses built by or under the 
supervision of the local housing de- 
partment during the years from 1919 
to 1935. But the trade unions con- 
template a coalition of the Social 
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Democrats and Catholic Centrists 
parties, that the present conservative 
government may be ousted, or at least 
forced into adoption of a more agres- 
sive labor and housing program. 

Mr. J. W. Van Achtenburg, secre- 
tary of the International Federation 
of Building and Wood Workers, esti- 
mated for members of the housing 
study tour this past summer that 50 
per cent of the building workers in 
his country were jobless. So labor in 
Holland is concentrating on the public 
housing issue as a method of indus- 
trial revival. Dutch workers specifi- 
cally demand increased funds from 
the State for housing subsidies and 
loans. They place their united 
strength behind municipal and coop- 
erative housing programs. 

In the neighboring country of 
France, labor is the pivot of the pres- 
ent government. Consequently, a re- 
organization of the public housing 
program of France has been promised 
by Mr. Blum and his cabinet. The 
present Minister of Health, Henri 
Sellier, formerly Mayor of Surennes 
and long prominent in the rehousing 
movement of his country, has prom- 
ised a wide expansion of governmen- 
tal activity in this field. He has called 
better housing “the health armament” 
of the nation, has promised the work- 
ers that destruction of the slums and 
rehousing the slum dwellers of France 
will constitute a large part of the new 
public works program of the present 
government. 

But perhaps the most signal result 
of labor’s political activity in the hous- 

“ing field was in the German Republic 
before the accession of Hitler. For 
years in post-war Germany the Social 
Democrats were the dominant party. 
And in those years was hammered out 











a housing program that made Ger- 
man public housing the most re- 
nowned in the world. Technically 
and in magnitude it was superior to 
that of any other country—with vast 
blocks of scientifically designed, mu- 
nicipally built apartments in the indus- 
trial centers and cooperative garden 
colonies on the outskirts of the major 
towns. Had this program been al- 
lowed to continue with the momentum 
it acquired in the decade preceding 
the third Reich, it soon would have 
revolutionized the living conditions of 
the German worker. 
And conversely, the 
man housing program clearly indi- 
cates what can happen when organ- 
ized labor is crushed by a Fascist dic- 
tatorship. Former leaders of the 
German workers are largely in prison, 
are dead, or shorn of their influence. 
In the three cities of Germany visited 
by the housing study tour last sum- 
mer (Frankfort, Cologne, Berlin), 
the incompleted task of rehousing the 
working population had been dropped 
in favor of a huge armament effort. 
What remains of the German hous- 
ing program demonstrates a shift in 
emphases and goals. The present 
government is attempting to send Ger- 
man workers back to the land—to 
subsistence homesteads of low stand- 
ard and restricted area; back to a re- 
liance on personal initiative and home 
ownership (never successful with the 
lower wage-earning groups); to a 
plan of company controlled resettle- 
ment instead of public rehousing. 
Financial stringency and the political 
powerlessness of German labor lie be- 
hind this reactionary program. 
Across the North Sea, in the great- 
est surviving democracy of Europe— 
Great Britain—political pressure of 


present Ger- 
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organized labor is exerted through 
the Labour Party. It takes the form 
of an intense propaganda, based on 
research and carried on by means of 
pamphlets, institutes, legislation and 
the ballot box. Labor’s local and na- 
tional demands are presented on the 
floors of borough and county councils, 
and both houses of Parliament by its 
own party representatives. 

One of the effective pamphlets of 
the Labour Party contains the housing 
policy adopted by the annual confer- 
ence of the Party in October, 1934. 
Called “Up With the Houses! Down 
With the Slums!” this pamphlet states 
British labor’s primary housing ob- 
jectives to be the provision of public 
aid adequate to guarantee: 

“A self-contained house for every 
family of two or more persons, at a 
rent it can afford to pay. 

“The abolition of overcrowding. 

“The demolition of the slums and 
every unfit house. 

“The thorough repair of every 
house that can be made fit. 

“Large-scale replanning of built-up 
areas, with provision for open spaces, 
strict control and planning of develop- 
ing areas, and the preservation of the 
countryside.” 

Despite the vast public housing pro- 
gram developed by the cities of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales since the 
World War (the London County 
Council alone has erected nearly 80,- 
ooo houses or flats), the Labour 
Party estimated the immediate hous- 
ing needs of Great Britain to be no 
fewer than two and a half million new 
houses, to replace the worst of the 
existing houses, and to abolish the 
worst features of overcrowding. 

“During the next twenty years, if 
we are to house the nation in accord- 
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ance with the modern standards we 
contemplate,” the Labour Party 
further estimates, “anything between 
five and six million homes may be 
needed altogether.” 

Thus, labor’s proposed plans are a 
great expansion of the present British 
program—already so astonishing to 
American eyes. British workers also 
insist on trade union conditions in the 
work of building these houses. To 
meet the problem of excessive bids 
and overcharges by contractors, and 
to set higher standards of quality, 
labor advances the alternatives of hav- 
ing the authorities get their materials 
either by contract with primary manu- 
facturers or by manufacturing ma- 
terials themselves and by building 
with direct labor. 

This last point of their program 
is no academic one, as has been demon- 


strated in our own country. Secretary 
Ickes recently rejected bids of con- 
tractors in several of the projects of 
PWA\’s federal housing program on 
grounds of padded construction esti- 


mates submitted. The idea of a 
government “yardstick” has been 
popularized in connection with the 
electrical industry of the United 
States during the present Administra- 
tion. Perhaps we shall become used 
to it in other fields. Already in Eng- 
land, local authorities have built 
houses cheaper through direct labor. 
It is reported in the Labour Party’s 
local government speaker’s handbook 
for 1936 that various municipal 
authorities, in some 68 local projects 
over a two-year period, built 10,431 
houses by direct or “field force” labor. 
A table of costs of 2,044 houses or 
flats built directly by the authorities, 
when compared with the lowest con- 
tract bids on the same work, reveals 
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a saving ranging from a minimum of 
$10 per family unit in one project to 
a maximum of $500 in another. 

Due to labor’s competition at the 
polls, and as a defense mechanism, 
British conservatives have taken an 
advanced position with respect to 
slum clearance and low rent rehous- 
ing. British labor has exerted special 
pressure in the great cities—notably 
in London, where several years ago, 
in its successful campaign to capture 
control of the London County Coun- 
cil, the Labour Party drafted and 
promoted a special housing policy for 
London. But whether in the majority 
or out of office, the Labour Party has 
been a determining factor in the 
formulation of British housing poli- 
cies and programs. 

Through the countries named and 
elsewhere, trade unions supplement 
the activity of political pressure 
groups represented by the labor 
parties. The Unions are the sinews 
of the parties; theirs are the bread- 
and-butter demands that bind workers 
together and define problems and 
plans in realistic terms. 

It is the representatives of the 
building trades and heavy industry 
who are most keenly alive to housing 
needs. Significant testimony of this is 
the fact that national supervision of 
the workers’ housing program of the 
U. S. S. R. is in the hands of the All- 
Union Congress of Trades Unions. 

Housing plans in the Soviet Union 
have been freed from traditional ob- 
stacles, such as high land costs, the 
fear of competition with private en- 
terprise, the prejudice against gov- 
ernmental ownership of public utili- 
ties. Therefore, to a student of 
labor’s power in the field of housing, 
this country presents one of the most 
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interesting demonstrations of all 
Europe—and not the least exciting 
part of Russia’s housing program is 
what the trades unions will do with 
it. Because of long neglect of the 
question, a period of civil war fol- 
lowed by rapid industrialization has 
led to a race between urban popula- 
tions and housing to shelter them. 
Cities are divided into districts, and 
housing is provided in close prox- 
imity to factories and places of em- 
ployment. As a means of adjustment 
to the shortage of labor, which they 
have successfully organized, local 
Soviets have made some progress to- 
ward mechanization of the building 
industry. Already in Moscow and 
Leningrad a reduced building cost of 
8 per cent is claimed, and one of 25 
per cent expected. Although the use 
of prefabricated materials has already 
reduced labor power 25 per cent, the 


advantage of providing work over a 
longer period has been proven, and 
preparation during the winter months 
for construction work in early spring 


and summer made possible. The 
budgets of the All Union Congress of 
Trade Unions for housing have been 
increased yearly. The 1934 budget 
included 885,000,000 rubles for this 
item. The location, type, plan and 
actual construction of dwellings are 
supervised by local building depart- 
ments of the region in question. 
Labor has been the cornerstone of 
the cooperative movement in Europe, 
particularly in Scandinavia. Con- 
sumer cooperation is active also in 
Holland, where the cooperative 
society is the common form of “pub- 
lic utility society” for workers’ hous- 
ing. In the U.S. S. R. also, tenants 
of each apartment building are ordi- 
narily organized into a cooperative 
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association, from the members of 
which the managing board and paid 
manager of the building are elected. 

Behind the housing cooperatives 
of Sweden is a trade union movement 
embracing some 650,000 workers— 
which recently swung the Social 
Democrats of the nation back into 
undisputed power. 

The first important housing co- 
operative, the S. K. B. (Stockholm 
Cooperative Housing Association) 
was formed in 1916 and now owns 
more than 1,800 apartment dwellings. 
The greatest of them all is the 
H. S. B. (Tenants’ Savings Fund and 
Building Society) which was formed 
in 1923 and now owns nearly 9,000 
flats comprising more than 22,000 
rooms. It is characteristic of this 
rapidly expanding organization that 
the central society of the H. S. B. 
builds the houses and apartments, 
while the administration is handed 
over to the local subsidiary societies 
formed by tenant cooperators. The 
cooperative organizations are classi- 
fied, and given financial aid by the 
State in accordance with the income 
level of the tenants and the size of the 
families to be served. Where such 
aid is given, cooperative officials and 
municipal housing authorities exercise 
joint control over the individual 
projects of the building societies— 
now numbering about 500 in Stock- 
holm. 

The result of all this activity in 
Sweden is the proud boast of its in- 
habitants that there are no “slums,” 
as the term is understood in the rest 
of the world. Pinched living still 
exists in certain areas of the cities. 
Many workers must spend too large 
a proportion of their earnings for 
shelter. And while dwellings for the 
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lowest income groups are not luxuri- 
ous, they are safe, sanitary, and a 
challenge to the standards of housing 
in far wealthier nations. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to 
substantiate the observation that to 
labor, in great measure, must go the 
credit for expansion of the public 
housing program of modern Europe. 
The evils of slums had been exposed 
for a hundred years in the industrial 
nations. Even before the rise of 
avowed labor parties throughout 
Europe, certain concessions to labor 
in the form of better housing and sani- 
tation had been granted. But it 
remained for a demand for “homes 
fit for heroes to live in,” and the great 
upheaval and militant unrest among 
workers that the Great War pro- 
duced, to spur the lagging steps of 
European governments. 

European rehousing programs have 
some direct implications for public 
housing progress in the United States. 
From a first hand survey of the plans 
under way, one deduces certain facts 
common to the housing problems of 
American workers as well as those 
abroad. It has been found to be true 
overseas as we are discovering in this 
country, that houses conforming to 
modern standards of health, sanita- 
tion and safety for families in the low 
income brackets cannot be provided 
remuneratively or at an economic 
rent. Funds are not available in the 
open market for such housing, and 
public moneys have become necessary. 
The major portion of the necessary 
subsidies consistently has been pro- 
vided by national governments 
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throughout Europe; municipalities 
have been the functioning agencies 
directly responsible for the develop- 
ment of programs. 

In coping with the problem of land 
acquisition for low rent housing pro- 
jects, local authorities in England and 
on the Continent have been faced with 
the same obstacles that are common 
to urban areas in the United States. 
They still seek new techniques for 
acquiring sites at sufficiently low cost. 

The trail toward gradual abolish- 
ment of the slums by fellow workers 
across the seas has been blazed by 
plans for procedure carefully defined 
and incorporated in law. American 
workers likewise have come to see the 
necessity of following a similar pat- 
tern, by giving their active support to 
Senator Wagner and his well-con- 
ceived public housing legislation. 

In our own country, labor starts 
with many advantages. We have 
wealth, machinery, skills. We have 
a new Administration pledged specific- 
ally to a Federal program of slum 
clearance and low rent rehousing for 
the lower income groups. We have 
the experience of half a dozen differ- 
ent nations to draw upon. Both the 
President and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have called for the 
passage of a good housing bill in the 
coming session. 

Just as in the countries of Western 
Europe the workers have met their 
own housing problem, so is organized 
labor acting as the prime mover of a 
civilized housing program for the 
United States. 
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III. How to Collect Unemployment Benefits 


Pat—Well, Bill, did you get that 
chart of the unemployment insur- 
ance law worked out? 

Bill—I’ve made a stab at it. When I 
was working on it at home trying 
to figure out how I'd go about get- 
ting unemployment benefits if I 
were out of a job, May reminded 
me how she learned to drive a car. 
She had an awful time of it. 

George—You'd never guess it now. 
She’s one of the best women drivers 
I’ve ever seen. 

Pat—Yeah. The cops don’t run her 
in half as often as they do Bill. 

Bill—Listen to the man! That old 
bus of yours can’t even go fast 
enough to get you arrested for 
speeding. But one of these fine 
days you'll get arrested for ob- 
structing traffic, if you aren’t care- 
ful. 

George—Well how did May learn to 
drive? 

Bill—I explained it all to her over and 
over till she said her head was 
dizzy. Finally she said she’d just 
like to go through the motions of 
driving it when the engine wasn’t 
running. So I turned off the igni- 
tion and she tried shifting gears 
and steering. Then she saw how it 
worked and understood what I’d 
been trying to explain to her. 


1 Copyright 1936. 


George—That is a good way to learn 
things. 

Bill—So that’s just what May and 
I did with this law. We went 
through the motions with the power 
turned off. We didn’t get it all 
straight,—but it helped. I thought 
maybe we could try it that way 
tonight. 

Pat—Sounds good to me, Bill, I'll 
be the goat. Suppose I’m laid off. 
We'll say I’ve been working for a 
company that pays the unemploy- 
ment insurance pay roll tax and op- 
erates all the year round. Let’s 
even say I’ve been working there 
right along for the past five years. 
When I get laid off, what’s the first 
thing I do about it? 

Bill—Well, first of all you register 
for work at the public employment 
office. 

Pat—How come? 

Bill—Because you've got to show that 
you’re out of work and ready to 
take another job. 

Pat—But I don’t want to go to that 
lousy place. I never got a job 
through the public employment 
office yet. I’ve always gone to the 
union or right to the factories. 
What’s the idea of hob-nobbing 

with a lot of bums just to get un- 

employment insurance? Do they 
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think they’ve got to rub it in that 
you’re out of a job? 

Bill—They used to be lousy, I know, 
but at that they were 100 per cent 
better than the private employment 
agencies that try to take half your 
wages for getting you a job. 

Pat—And how! I tried one of those 
joints too—the kind that keeps out 
of jail only because they hire shys- 
ter lawyers to show them how to 
beat the law. The public office was 
miles ahead of that. 

George—lI think myself, going to the 
union for a job ought to show that 
you’re out of work. The union 
knows better than anybody else 
whether you’re loafing or really 
looking for a job,—and it generally 
knows where the jobs are, too. 
The union could report on its mem- 
bers to the public employment of- 
fice. 


Pat—Well, I went to a public em- 


ployment office once. That was 
when I was desperate for a job,— 
back in ’31. They didn’t know a 
confounded thing about jobs in our 
trade. I was herded into a filthy 
office along with about a thousand 
other fellows. What's that place 
got to do with unemployment in- 
surance? 

Bill—Well, I hear that the Social 
Security Law is helping to clean 
up the public employment offices. 
They’re trying to get good workers 
to register and they’re asking em- 
ployers to list their jobs with them. 
You go there for unemployment in- 
surance because they say they can’t 
keep in touch with every union of- 
fice, to check on whether a man’s 
really trying to find work. There’s 
something in that, too. 
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George—Just the same, I agree with 
Pat. It’s going to take a long time 
to pull those employment offices up 
to where they can really service 
labor properly. Just think what 
the union business agent knows 
about all kinds of jobs. The em- 
ployment office has to know as 
much as the business agent about 
your job and about every other job 
in this city. That only comes from 
experience. No clerk in an office 
can learn it from a filing card or a 
book. 

Bill—Don’t I know! It’s like the time 
they sent around those efficiency 
and time-study college boys to set 
up the rates in the plant. We 
fooled ’em and they set some of the 
motions way too slow. Then when 
it showed up in the pay roll, they 
got mad and set ’em way too fast. 
Finally one of ’em admitted there 
were certain things you could only 
learn on the job. After that, we all 
worked together and came out with 
some good time studies. 

George—Those guys in the employ- 
ment office will have to know what 
a man’s trained to do. 

Pat—Sure, when he says he’s a pat- 
tern maker, they'll probably think 
he means dress patterns. What's 
more, they’d better learn some re- 
spect for the union card, too. 

Bill—Just the same, I think we’ve got 
to count on the public employment 
offices to do the job some day and 
do it right—but there ought to be 
a half-way step, till those offices 
get into good working order. You 
can’t change anything as big as the 
U. S. Employment Service over 
night. 

George—There is plenty of reason 
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for all the complaints against the 
public employment offices. And 
the unions are in a better position 
than anybody else to know just 
where and why they fall down. We 
can either crab about ’em, or we 
can get busy and help them to do a 
good job. We can put experienced 
union men on their advisory boards. 
We can insist that the workers in 
the offices know the requirements 
for the jobs they’re handling and 
know something of the way a 
worker feels about his job. Then 
when we have a grievance against 
any office, we can take the mat- 
ter up officially through our union. 
That means we can get somewhere 
in straightening things out instead 
of just being sore about them. 

Pat—Well, looking at it that way, 
George, perhaps you’re right. And 
maybe the employment office can’t 
telephone around to all the union 
offices in the city to see if we’re in 
good standing and really looking 
for a job. Well, let’s say I do re- 
port to the employment office when 
I’m laid off. 

Bill—First thing the office will do is 
to look up your record, That ought 
to show how long you’ve been work- 
ing and what wages you’ve been 
getting. 

Pat—Do you mean to say it keeps a 
record like that on me,—and on 
everybody else, too? 

Bill—It’ll just naturally have to. 
There'll have to be a record for 
every insured worker. It’s got to 
show how long he’s worked and 
where,—and what his wages were 
before he was laid off. 

Pat—You don’t say! Well, we said 
last time that I’ve got to work for 


two years before I get insurance. 
Do you mean to tell me they’re go- 
ing to keep a record for every job 
I’ve worked on—and my time and 
my pay for two whole years? 

Bill—Sure; for you and everybody 
else that’s insured. What’s more, 
we're aiming to add on a few weeks 
more of benefits in our state law 
for people who’ve worked steadily 
for years and years. If we do that, 
it means those employment records 
will have to be kept even longer. 

George—The boss turns those rec- 
ords into the public employment 
office. I think he ought to do it 
each time he makes out the pay roll. 
There should be some way for the 
union to check over that pay roll 
list when it does go in, too,—or 
else that list may be all cock-eyed. 
You might be down for 20 cents 
pay for the week instead of 20 dol- 
lars. Bookkeepers have made big- 
ger mistakes than that. 

Bill—That’s a good idea—to have 
the union check over the records. 
But if we’re going to do that, it 
looks like we’ve got to keep better 
records on our members ourselves, 
doesn’t it. 

George—Yes. We'd better have a 
bull session on how to improve our 
own records. 

Pat—Count me in on it when you do. 
But now about those records the 
boss sends in. What’s to stop some- 
body from doing some saving on 
the pay roll tax? 

George—Well, gypping Uncle Sam 
is pretty dangerous business. But 
in our union insurance, we found it 
was easy to get a man’s name wrong 
or leave him off the list,—or not 
credit him with the right payments. 
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Pat—Well, suppose they get my name 
right. How are they going to know 
me from all the other Patrick Mur- 
phys? 

George—That’s a good one. I'll bet 
there are a thousand Patrick Mur- 
phys around the U. S. A. 

Bill—They’re talking about giving 
everybody an identification num- 
ber to keep all your life. 

George—But as far as I can find out 
that was only talk; and at that they 
were talking mostly about old age 
pensions rather than unemployment 
insurance. 

Bill—But you know when they begin 
talking about it for one thing, it’s 
easier to do the same thing some- 
where else, too. I even heard they 
were talking of putting the year a 
man’s born somewhere in his num- 
ber. You know what that would 


do to a man’s chance of getting or 
holding a job after he was 45. 
There was talk about finger-print- 
ing us, too. 

George—lI guess somebody raised a 
stink about all that monkey-busi- 


ness. Anyhow, the folks that 
started that sort of talk are pretty 
quiet about it now. Still, it won’t 
do to forget that some people had 
that idea in their heads. 
Pat—Well, when I go to that em- 
ployment office, I’d rather be Pat- 
trick Murphy, machine operator, 
living in the block on 
Street than just anumber. It’s one 
thing to have a number in the plant 
when you punch the time clock. But 
I won’t go along the streets in the 
good old U.S. A. as citizen number 
so and so. It sounds too much like 
the goose step or chain gang. It 
would be a smooth alibi to try to 
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put finger-printing over on us in 
the name of social security ! 

George—Just the same, identifying 
us so that the man who’s entitled to 
insurance gets it, is no small job. 
So we've got to help the employ- 
ment office figure out another way 
to identify us. And that means 
checking up on folks who aren’t 
union members, too—and haven't 
a union secretary to keep in touch 
with the employment office. I don’t 
know off-hand how they can do it. 
Some folks are suggesting an em- 
ployment book, something like the 
union card. That ought not to be 
a bad idea. 

Pat—And folks like you, George, can 
help them work it out. But let’s 
go on and see what I do after I 
go to that employment office. 
They’ve got my life history o.k.— 
with every day I’ve worked and the 
wages I’ve made over the past two 
years. Let’s even say I’ve spent 
every day hunting for a job—and 
haven’t bothered that employment 
office till the end of my waiting pe- 
riod. 

Bill—But that won’t do. The wait- 
ing period doesn’t begin till the day 
you report at the employment office. 

Pat—What are you talking about? 
Some more monkey-shines? 

George—Hardly, brother. They 
make you do that to make sure you 
don’t do any monkey-shines. How 
do you suppose that employment 
office will know you’ve been out of 
a job and are crazy to find another 
one till you report there? They 
might think you’d been working on 
another job or were off on a vaca- 
tion, fishing. 

Pat—That was kind of dumb! I 
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suppose the employment office 
would have to know I’ve really 
been waiting and that I do want a 
job. 

Coongucillites all dumb about this 
unemployment insurance, Pat. 
Don’t mind my kidding. 

Pat—Well, the day after I lose my 
job I report to the employment of- 
fice. They look up my record, and 
that’s o.k. What then? 

George—The office checks with the 
boss to make sure you're laid off. 
Perhaps the boss has to send in a 
report to the office. Or perhaps 
you'll be carrying an employment 
book with a stamp in it for each 
time the boss pays your insurance. 
It’s a complicated thing to work 
out. But then, when isn’t it com- 
plicated to get hold of money? 

Pat—You said a mouthful. Well, 
what’s going into that report? 
What's the boss going to say on it 
if I’m on strike or locked out? 

Bill—That’s a horse of a different 
color. The Social Security Law 
doesn’t say a thing about strikes 
or lockouts. But I hear there’s talk 
about not paying benefits to people 
who are on strike or are locked out. 

George—That’s what I’ve heard. 
And there’s a point there. The 
idea is that when you strike the job 
is still yours,— and it’s the same if 
you’re locked out. You're not 
working, but you haven’t lost your 
job. So, technically speaking, 
you’re not unemployed. 

Pat—Sounds like a Philadelphia law- 
yer had worked that one out ;—but 
come to think of it, perhaps it is 
right. If we win the strike, then 
the job is mine. 

George—Yeah, and while you’re on 
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strike you’re not looking for a job 
either. You’re on the picket line. 

Pat—Strike one for you, Old Timer. 
Well, what if I’m sick? You know 
I might even be too sick to go down 
to that public employment office to 
ask for a job. 

Bill—Oh, yeah? They don’t gener- 
ally say that sick folks are unem- 
ployed. Sick folks mostly have a 
full time job trying to get well. 

Pat—lI’m not trying to make sick 
folks work, but why don’t you call 
them unemployed? They sure can’t 
work, and they don’t get any pay 
to live on. 

Bill—That’s just it. They can’t 
work ;—so they can’t be counted as 
unemployed. 

George—Just the same, a man who’s 
too sick to work ought to have some 
kind of sick benefits coming in. 
There’s got to be something in 
place of that pay envelope he isn’t 
getting,—especially when there’s 
the doctor’s bill along with all the 
rest of the things the family needs 
every day. He ought to be sure of 
some money coming in. The only 
question is whether you tie it up 
with unemployment insurance or 
work out a plan for sickness insur- 
ance. 

Bill—You mean we ought to take up 
this insurance job one thing at a 
time instead of gulping it all down 
at once. 

Pat—Maybe so. Well, let’s go on. 
Let’s say I’m not on strike, and I’m 
not sick. I go to the public employ- 
ment office as soon as I’m laid off. 
They’ve got the right kind of re- 
port on my work and my pay for 2 
years or more. What next? 

Bill—Of course the first thing the of- 
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fice tries to do is to send you to an- 
other job. 

Pat—Here’s hoping they don’t send 
me on a wild goose chase. Suppose 
somebody in the office sends me to 
a job that’s way out of my line or 
doesn’t pay the prevailing rate. 
What then? 

Bill—Well, the employment office 
ought not to recommend yor to a 
job that isn’t in your line of work. 
This federal unemployment insur- 
ance law doesn’t exactly say so— 
but I think it should. 

George—The federal law does say 
that they can’t refuse you benefits 
if you won't take a job with less fav- 
orable wages, hours or conditions 
than those prevailing in the com- 
munity. 

Pat—But that’s not the same thing as 
saying they’ve got to send me to a 
job in my trade. Why, they might 
send me to operate a telephone 
switchboard at the prevailing rates 
of pay for that work,—and then 
refuse my benefits if I didn’t take 
it! 

Bill—There isn’t anything to prevent 
it,——except common sense. 

George—Common sense and a good 
committee to review the complaints 
against decisions in the employ- 
ment office. There should be an 
appeals committee independent of 
the employment office to act like the 
umpire in a baseball game. And 
it’s got to have some union men on 
it. 

Pat—That idea of an umpire is a 
good one. I may need him if the 
clerk in the employment office is an 
old crab. 

Bill—There’s one thing the employ- 
ment office can’t do. It can’t send 
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you to a place where there’s a strike 
or lockout,—or where you’d have 
to join a company union, or sign a 
yellow-dog contract, promising not 
to belong to a real union. 

Pat—Hot dog! Sounds like some- 
body who knew something wrote 
that part of the law! Well, let’s 
suppose the job’s in my line and as 
good as my old one,—but I’m lazy 
or bull-headed, like Bill here, and 
won’t take it. 

Bill—Oh yeah? You're a fine one to 
talk about being bull-headed. What 
was that I heard your wife say the 
other day about the stubbern cuy 
she has to put up with for a hus- 
band? If you or anybody else tried 
that kind of stuff, the employment 
office would probably make you 
wait longer for your insurance,— 
or, maybe, cut downeon your bene- 
fits. 

Pat—They would, eh? 

George—Yes, Pat. There’d be no 
monkey-shines like that. 

Pat—If they send me to a good job 
and I take it, then I’m no longer 
unemployed. If they haven’t any 
job to suggest that’s worth taking, 
I get my unemployment benefits, 
don’t I? 

George—Not so fast, young fellow! 
There’s another if. You get those 
benefits if you report regularly to 
the employment office. You've got 
to go to that office several times a 
week,—and perhaps every day. 
You'll want to know if they’ve got 
any job for you. 

Pat—Why can’t they send me word 
when a job comes in? That would 
save plenty of shoe leather. They 
don’t need to advertise that I’m 
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out of work by making me stand 
around that office. 

George—The idea isn’t to treat you 
like a down-and-outer, Pat. They 
want to know you're not working 
somewhere else while you’re draw- 
ing those benefits. We used to 
have guys that played that trick 
on the union’s unemployment insur- 
ance. And folks are bound to be 
more careless with money Uncle 
Sam’s responsible for. 

Pat—I’m no chiseler, George! But 
still, there’s a guy like that in our 
shop who'd do that trick in a min- 
ute,—if he could get away with it. 
Guys like him always make it 
harder for other folks. He was 
the last man in the shop to join the 
union,—though we got him a cou- 
ple of raises and time-and-a-half 
before we ever asked him. 

Bill—There’s always somebody who 
wants to get something for noth- 
ing. We've got ’em, in our plant, 
too. They’ll never do any of the 
union’s work, but are always the 
ones who raise the devil with the 


officers on the floor of the meeting . 


or behind their backs. 

Pat—I'd like to throw those chiselers 
out of the union,—and show ’em up 
at the employment office, too. 

George—I’d rather see the union 
show them what their chiseling 
means to the rest of us. They us- 
ually don’t look at chiseling as rob- 
bing people who really need the 
money. They’re always glib at ex- 
cuses and say the wife wanted a 
new dress,—or they had to meet 
payments on the car, or on some 
furniture a salesman had hooked 
him into buying. 

Bill—Well, it’s getting late. We've 
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got Pat practically up to the pay- 
window for his unemployment in- 
surance; but we’ve been arguing so 
hard about what he would do every 
step of the way that I haven’t got 
a clear enough notion of the whole 
thing. I'd like to see it, so that I 
could step up and draw my insur- 
ance tomorrow. 

Pat—lI feel the same way. I'd like to 
go over it again, too. As soon as 
I’m laid off, I go right over to the 
public employment office. I step up 
to the window where they list jobs 
for folks in my trade,—with my hat 
in one hand and my employment 
book in the other. The clerk says, 
“Howdy, Mr. Patrick Murphy, I 
just got your lay-off card from the 
boss in the morning’s mail. Your 
union secretary just telephoned me 
that you were on the way over, too. 
So I’ve got out your work record 
for the last two years, and the book- 
keeper’s adding up what’s coming 
to you in unemployment insurance.” 

George—Not so fast, Pat. It isn’t 
the bookkeeper, but the “Help 
Wanted” list you'll be interested in 
first. 

Pat—That’s right. It’s hard to get it 
into my head that they’re building 
up an employment service that’s 
really going to try to get me a job. 
Boy, I’m telling you that I'll take a 
job rather than the unemployment 
insurance any old time! 

Bill—And remember, if there isn’t 
any job listed in your line, the book- 
keeper’s got your whole waiting pe- 
riod to figure out how much insur- 
ance is coming to you. 

Pat—lIt’s you who’re going too fast 
this time. If you’d give me a 
chance I was about to say that. If 
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there isn’t a job for me that first 
day, I’ll be Johnny-on-the spot first 
thing in the morning every day of 
that waiting period to see if any- window. 
thing has turned up. 
George—Well, you may not have to 
go every day. But you'll have to 
go often enough to let them keep 
track of you, in case anything turns ing from? 
George—Good for you! 
that would be the next question. 
Bill—I’ll be ready for you next time. 
Where’s the money to come from 
for our unemployment benefits? 


up. 

Pat—And then if there isn’t anything 
at all, that waiting period finally 
comes to an end. Then the clerk 
at the window says, ““Mr. Murphy, 
I guess you’re about ready for your 
unemployment benefits.” That’s some order ! 
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PREPARATION 


O cold East Wind! remember Those who pass, 
Breathe gently on the pathway to my door; 
Bright Moon! shine out and show the winding way 

To the snug corner of my cabin floor. 


The Christmas candle’s in the window nook, 
The turf fire on the hearth is glowing still; 
O little road! be kind to Joseph’s feet, 
And ease his weary journey down the hill. 


There’s food and drink in plenty on the shelf, 
A bag of wool upon the clean mud floor; 

Fresh rushes on the ground for Mary’s feet, 
And there’s no latch upon my cabin door. 


—Mavurice V. Reipy 


Bill—Then he gives you a card show- 
ing the benefits you’re entitled to 
draw and sends you over to the pay 


Pat—Sure enough. But come to think 
of it, now that I’m right there at 
the pay window ready to present 
my card, where’s the money com- 


I thought 


























INJUNCTION GRANTED 


Eprror’s Note: Injunction Granted is fully protected under the copyright laws of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 


all other countries of the Copyright Union. 


This means that it cannot be used without 


permission. Should union or other groups wish to produce the play, royalty arrangements 
must be made directly with the Living Newspaper, Federal Theatre Project, Works 


Progress Administration, New York City. 


To project on the living stage the 
whole surge and flow of the Ameri- 
can labor movement—from the early 
days of indentured servants in the 
17th century; the outlawry of the 
unions as illegal conspiracies a hun- 
dred years ago; the flagrant use of 
injunctions to break strikes; the uphill 
battle for anti-injunction legislation 
and its parallel nullification by the 
courts and corporation lawyers—to 
crowd all these events into one eve- 
ning’s spectacle is a magnificent feat. 
Credit for such a feat must go to The 
Living Newspaper, of the Federal 
Theatre Works Progress Administra- 
tion, which last summer put on IN- 
JUNCTION GRANTED in New York 
City and kept it running there for 
months. That the play was not pro- 
duced by popular demand in every 
large city where the Federal Theatre 
Project has a working base must stand 
as a lost opportunity to labor, to the 
friends of labor, and to the general 
public. 

INJUNCTION GRANTED did not pre- 
tend to be a play, in the accepted 
sense. . Produced by The Living 
Newspaper, it was at best a dra- 
matic presentation of the most telling 
headlines in the long chronicle of the 
American labor movement, and to this 
extent it was, to our mind, brilliantly 
successful. The thing had pace; it 
had movement; it had surge; it had 
life. It recalled vividly events that 
those of us who knew had forgotten. 


It presented for the first time—per- 
haps too sketchily — injustices that 
could only bring a deep discomfort at 
our own unawareness to those of us 
who were ignorant. 

Imagine for yourself a stage hung 
with black velvet backdrops, and 
against those backdrops a single-unit 
set or platform, in five or six levels, 
with ramps leading up to the different 
levels, so that the scenes flow pro- 
gressively from one level to another, 
and there is a constant surge and flow 
of workers on the stage. Imagine for 
yourself, also a stage at times bril- 
liantly lighted, at times dark save for 
a single spotlight playing on the dif- 
ferent judges in their black robes who 
one after another step through an 
opening in the backdrop to stand on 
different upper levels and utter time 
and again their implacable INJUNC- 
TION GRANTED! to employers striv- 
ing to restrain the workers from 
their right to organize for collective 
bargaining. Add to this the whim of 
dressing the workers in vari-colored 
jumpers and jeans—some bright blue, 
others orange, yellow, green, red—so 
as to give color and life to the whole 
surge and flow of their movements 
and somehow to bring in the connota- 
tion of the color and life of a medieval 
miracle play, where religion was so 
homely and familiar a part of their 
everyday living to the people. Note 
the symbolism, too, in the person of 
the antic clown who wanders grimac- 
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ing through the scenes, leans in de- 
risive detachment against the side of 
the proscenium, or seats himself on 
one of the set’s levels to mock or 
mimic anything or anyone, to blow on 
his bleating horn a satiric blast against 
any statement that is fatuous or stu- 
pid. And finally, picture for yourself 
how the idea is put over by the supple- 
mentary use of placards, stereopticon 
slides, printed broadsides, and a her- 
ald’s announcements, all to the accom- 
paniment of burlesque clowning. Pic- 
ture all this and you may have an idea 
of the excitement and the vitality of 
the production as a whole. 


* * * 


INJUNCTION GRANTED opens with 
England in the 17th century. A 
shipping company official stands on 
a raised level .. . below him, at 
stage level, a milling group of men, 


indentured servants being shipped to 
America with their passage paid in 
exchange for seven years’ ownership 
of their services. 

The scene blacks out and lights up 
again on a ramp serving as a ship’s 
gangplank . . . At its foot stand the 
Captain and the owner... The 
emigrants, sick and weary from the 
long voyage and the revolting food, 
come down the gangplank.... 
There is brisk bidding for them .. . 
“so pounds of tobacco for the 
weaver!” ... “62 pounds of to- 
bacco and a barrel of rum for the 
weaver!” During the bidding, the 
word “Sold” comes through at in- 
tervals. 

Again the scene blacks out and a 
loudspeaker announces: So begins the 
slave labor, black and white, on which 
the agriculture of the American Colo- 
nies is based . . . but those who have 
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served their time have become free 
agents, and to meet this situation the 
Colony of Massachusetts in 1630 
passed the first American Labor law. 

Light up on the Town Crier, who 
comes on, ringing his bell. 

The Crier: Hear ye! Hear ye! 
An ordinance passed by the Crown 
Colony of Massachusetts! An or- 
dinance! It is forbidden under pen- 
alty of imprisonment for carpenters, 
joiners, bricklayers and others of 
kindred trades and occupations to 
take more than two shillings a day! 

BLACKOUT. 

Loudspeaker : 
Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Light up on young Nathan Bacon 
pleading with Sir William Berkley, 
Governor of Virginia. He complains 
that graft and corruption are every- 
where and the people dissatisfied. 
“What people?” asks Sir William. 
“The people who work, Your Excel- 
lency. They complain of the very op- 
pression they left England to avoid. 
Inadequate return for labor, enforced 
poverty, and the withholding of the 
right to vote in their own affairs!” 

Bacon says the people want to 
pioneer to the west, where they may 
own their own homes, and asks that 
a convoy of militia be sent with them 
as protection against the Indians 
. . . Berkley angrily refuses, and 
Bacon warns him the blood of the 
people will be on his head. 

BLACKOUT and light up on Bacon, 
downstage on another level, telling 
his men they must disregard the Gov- 
ernor and take up arms themselves. 
‘“‘We must pass the word to every 
man who labors and would protect 
himself from oppression and corrup- 
tion!” 


Virginia, 1675: 








ieiedindedmonaenatiieinn tree 
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The lights dim down, and from this 
point to the end of the scene there is 
a steady movement of marching men 
along the various levels, dimly re- 
vealed. From time to time new re- 
cruits join them, until the stage is full. 

Loudspeaker: Bacon’s Rebellion: 
The first attempt to secure justice and 
suffrage for the laboring masses... 
Bacon overthrows the puppet legis- 
lature of Virginia and enacts a law 
giving to all free men the right to 
vote. 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: 1776. The Ameri- 
can Revolution. The Colonies revolt 
from English rule and become the 
United States. 

Light up on John Adams, on one 
of the upper levels: “My name is 
John Adams, of Massachusetts .. . 
I tell this Continental Congress that 
the condition of the laboring poor is 
as abject as slavery!” 

BLACKOUT. 

Loudspeaker: Philadelphia, 1806. 
The Journeymen Shoemakers’ strike 
against wage cuts. Eight leaders are 
arrested under the old English com- 
mon law on the criminal conspiracy to 
raise wages. 

Light up on the trial, middle level 
centre . . . The prosecution claims 
“the defendants not only undertake 
to regulate their own wages but that 
of others! . . . This is a power more 
odious than is exercised in Turkey or 
any other tyrannical country!” Wit- 
ness for the prosecution: “They told 
me if I did not join their society no 
shoemaker could sit on the same work- 
bench with me, nor would they board 
where I take my meals. They forced 
me to turn scab, so I decided to con- 


tinue my work and not let them 
know.” ... Witness for the de- 
fense: “I deny that we inflict punish- 
ment on scabs. Their own acts ex- 
clude them! We have not sufficient 
wages for our labor ...I have 
worked from five in the morning to 
twelve at night . . . losing twenty- 
seven cents on a pair of boots.” 

The Justice presiding bangs with 
his gavel, admonishing the defense 
against appealing to the passions of 
the jury. “This strike is pregnant 
with public mischief and private in- 
jury. It tends to destroy the trade of 
the city and leaves the pockets of the 
whole community to the discretion of 
those concerned.” 

Light up on Foreman of Jury, on 
another level opposite: ““We find the 
defendants guilty of a combination to 
raise wages.” 

Judge: I order this entered as a 
verdict of guilty to criminal conspir- 
acy. 

BLACKOUT. 

Light up flashes in quick succession 
from one level to another : New York, 
1809 . . . A Sheriff arrests a worker 
for conspiracy . . . Baltimore, 1809 
.-- “Guilty!” ... Pittsburgh, 1815 
~ « « “Guilty!” . . . A Worker: 
“We charge our employers with crimi- 
nal conspiracy to reduce wages.” 


Loudspeaker: Complaint  dis- 
missed ! 
BLACKOUT. 

* * * 


Projection on a glass screen: Bos- 
ton. 

Light up on Judge Shaw, Clerk of 
the Court and Prosecuting Attorney, 
on one of the upper levels. 

Clerk: Hear ye! Hear ye! The 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth 








of Massachusetts, Chief Justice 
Lemuel Shaw presiding. 

The Prosecuting Attorney charges 
the defendants with criminal con- 
spiracy in having formed themselves 
into a society, ‘the members of which 
have agreed not to serve any person 
who employs nonmembers of this so- 
ciety.” 

Judge Shaw: We cannot perceive 
that the objects of this associa- 
tion were to be attained by criminal 
means. The means were that they 
should not work for a person employ- 
ing a journeyman not a member of 
their society. Are these means crimi- 
nal? The case supposes that these 
persons are free to work for whom 
they please, or not to work, if they so 
prefer. We cannot perceive that it is 
criminal for men to agree to exercise 
their own acknowledged rights. This 
court cannot concur in the opinion of 
the trial judge. The exceptions are 
sustained and the judgment ar- 
rested !”’ 

Worker (Unable to restrain him- 
self) : Hooray! 

Clerk: (Banging gavel) Order! 

The Workers rush out of spot- 
light and down ramp as the lights 
dim out on upper levels: 1st Man: 
Did you hear that? Judgment ar- 
rested! Not guilty! 3d Man: 
Come on, we gotta tell them down at 
the shop! 2d Man: The first time 
in history! Say it practically admits 
the unions got a right to exist! 

BLACKOUT. 

* * * 

Loudspeaker: The Molly Ma- 
guires. The only union left in Penn- 
sylvania. Its members are Irish, un- 
compromising . . . and tough! 

Light up on a bar in a saloon, lower 
level. Behind it a bar-tender ...a 
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table with four or five men seated, 
tough guys. They lean over the table, 
talking confidentially. 

First Man: If we don’t do it 


now, we're sunk. 2d Man: Sure! 
The mine’s runnin’ full blast. It’s 
now or never. They decide to call a 
meeting and put it up to the rest. 

McParlan, a blustering, upstand- 
ing fellow, enters, goes up to the 
bar, orders a whiskey. He swings 
around to the men at the table, who 
sit watching him. “How about you, 
little boys? Have a drink!” (As 
they stare at him) “Or maybe you’d 
like some milk and tea?” ... The 
bartender pulls warningly at his arm 
. . - Doesn’t he know who those men 
are? “No,” swaggers McParlan, 
“And I don’t give a damn! [’ll fight 
any man in the place!” (Points to 
one.) “And I don’t like your looks!” 

The man at the table gets up, walks 
over to McParlan, slaps his face 
. . - Both men take off their coats. 
The others call out: “Hey, men, a 
fight!” Men run in over the various 
ramps and gather together on stage 
. .. There is much hilarity and 
shouting . . . the fighters go at each 
other, but it is soon over and the 
miner lies stretched out. 

There is much backslapping of Mc- 


Parlan. First Man: “What’s your 
name?” McParlan: “James Mc- 
Kenna.” Second Man: ‘Welcome, 
McKenna, welcome to the Molly Ma- 
guires |!” 

BLACKOUT. 


Loudspeaker: Two of the Molly 
Maguires were killed that week. 

Light up on the table in the saloon, 
lower level, again. McParlan has 
by now become a leader of the Molly 
Maguires. First Miner: “When is 
the next meetin’?” Second Miner: 
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“Monday . . . I told the boys my- 
self.” McKenna: “You make the 
motion. They'll listen to you. Then 
we'll go out and beat up every cop 
that laysa hand onus.” First Miner: 
“O. K., Mac, you’ve got the right 
idea.” McKenna: “Sure, let’s go the 
limit this time.” 

BLACKOUT the saloon as McPar- 
lan walks into a new spotlight on an- 
other level. 

Loudspeaker : Ten men are on trial 
for their lives. 

Light up on upper level ...a 
Judge and McParlan, in the witness 
chair. Judge: “What is your name?” 
McParlan: “James McParlan.” 
Judge : “What is your business?” Mc- 
Parlan: “I am a private operative for 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency.” 

Hold and BLackovrT. 

Loudspeaker: The first labor spy 
in history. The ten Molly Maguires 


were hanged. 
x * x 


Small spotlight on Worker, ex- 
treme left. 

Loudspeaker: The Federated 
Trades Union of America springs up. 
Its leader is a cigar maker named 
Samuel Gompers. 

Small spotlight on Samuel Gom- 
pers, extreme right. 

Loudspeaker: They decide to 
merge that labor may be best repre- 
sented by one united union. 

The two men walk to the spotlight, 
center, and shake hands. 

Loudspeaker: This union is to be 
called . . . The American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Hold and BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: The Haymarket, 


Chicago, 1886. 


Light up on August Spies, on 
middle level, addressing a crowd be- 
low him: “Friends, you have heard 
that yesterday at McCormick’s a num- 
ber of your brothers were killed or 
wounded . . . There prevails in cer- 
tain quarters the opinion that this 
meeting, this funeral meeting, has 
been called for the purpose of inciting 
a riot. Let me tell you at once that 
this is not true! This meeting has 
been called to explain the eight hour 
day movement!” 

BLACKOUT. 

Followed by a terrific explosion. 
Light up on eight men, including Au- 
gust Spies, lined up before the Judge, 
on an upper level. 

Adolph Fischer: (Stepping for- 
ward) I did not throw that bomb! 

Michael Schwab: I did not throw 
that bomb! 

Oscar Neebe: These are the crimes 
I have committed: I organized! 
trade unions, I believed in the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor, in the edu- 
cation of the laboring man. There is 
no evidence to show that I was con- 
nected with the bomb-throwing, or 
that I was near it at any time. 

August Spies: There is no evi- 
dence to indicate that I have any 
knowledge of the man who threw that 
bomb. If you think that by hanging 
us you can stamp out the labor move- 
ment, then call your hangman! 

Prosecuting Attorney: Gentlemen 
of the jury, seven policemen were 
killed in the explosion of that bomb! 
Remember, law is on trial here! 
Anarchy is on trial here! These 
men have been indicted because they 
were leaders. Gentlemen of the jury, 
convict these men! Make examples 
of these men! Hangthem’. . . and 
save our institutions, our society! 
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BLACKOUT. 

Loudspeaker: Chicago. Seven 
years later. The new governor, John 
Altgeld. 

The spotlight comes up on Govy- 
ernor John Altgeld, upper level. 

Altgeld: I have read every word 
of the record of the case. The 
Haymarket explosion was an act of 
vengeance against the police by an un- 
known relative of one of them. The 
five men who were hanged were inno- 
cent. Innocent, I tell you! But, by 
God, I will pardon the three in jail no 
matter what happens to my political 
career |! 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 1890. 

Small spotlight on Clerk of the Sen- 
ate, upper level: Hear ye! Hear ye! 
A bill to deciare unlawful trusts and 
combinations in restraint of trade. 
The Sherman Act provides that every 
combination or trust or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce is il- 
legal; that every attempt to monopo- 
lize such trade or comerce or the 
actual monopoly of it, is illegal. Any 
person injured in his business or prop- 
erty by an action forbidden under this 
act may recover three-fold damages 


Into the spotlight walks Senator 
John Sherman, announced by the 


loudspeaker. Sherman: The com- 
bination of workingmen to promote 
their interests, promote their welfare, 
and increase their pay is not affected 
in the slightest degree, nor can they 
be included in the words or intent of 
this bill! He goes off on one of the 
upper ramps. 

BLACKOUT. 
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Projection on glass curtain: Pull- 
man, Illinois. 1894. 

Light up on a group of milling men, 
strikers, downstage. A striker comes 
on, climbs up to the second level, and 
addresses the crowd excitedly : “‘Men! 
The Pullman Company has refused to 
arbitrate! They refuse to take back 
the men who were fired! They refuse 
to give us back that 19 per cent cut! 
They refuse to submit to the dictation 
of anyone not directly responsible to 
the shareholders . . . whatever the 
hell that means! (Boos and shouts 
from the strikers.) Now listen, men! 
We're out 100 per cent on this. And 
we're gonna stay out until... 

Another striker runs on and scram- 
bles up to the level: (Excitedly 
to the crowd) The American Railways 
Union has just been called out by Gene 
Debs! They’re walkin’ out with us! 
D’you know what that means? Every 
road in the country will be out! From 
New Orleans to Chicago, from New 
York to Frisco... Not a train 
moving! 

BLACKOUT. 

Fade in, huge letters on glass 
screen: Injunction! 

Small spotlight on Judge, upper 
level: Let me instruct you in the 
meaning of the word insurrection, 
Gentlemen of the Grand Jury. Any 
open and active opposition to the ex- 
ecution of the law is insurrection. Any 
conspiracy in restraint of interstate 
commerce . . . arestraint prohibited 
by the Sherman Act .. . is likewise 
insurrection. What is your verdict? 

Foreman of the Jury announces 
that Eugene V. Debs and three others 
are indicted on a charge of conspir- 
acy to interrupt interstate commerce, 
to intimidate citizens in the free exer- 
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cise of their rights and privileges 
under the constitution. 

Prosecuting Attorney: I ask the 
Court for an injunction restraining 
the defendant, Eugene V. Debs, from 
any anticipated criminal action! 

Judge: Injunction granted! 

BLACKOUT. 

Light up on Eugene V. Debs, upper 
right level. 

Debs: The Chicago strike was 
the grandest industrial battle in his- 
tory, and I am prouder of my small 
share in it than of any other act of 
my life. Men, women and children 
were on the verge of starvation at the 
“Model City of Pullman.” These 
people had produced the fabulous 
wealth of the Pullman Corporation, 
but they were compelled to suffer the 
torments of hunger in the very midst 
of the abundance that their labor had 
created. 

BLACKOUT. 

Here follow five fast flashes, scat- 
tered over various levels of the stage. 
The word Injunction! in huge letters 
is projected on glass screen. Spot- 
light on 1st Employer and Attorney. 

First Employer: You’ve got to 
get the case into the Federal Court 
so that the Sherman Acct is applicable 
and we can break this strike! 

First Attorney: (To Judge, spot- 
lighted on another level) Southern 
California Railway Company vs. 
Rutherford. 

Judge: Injunction granted! 

BLACKOUT and spotlight on Second 
Employer and Attorney, another 
level. 

Second Employer: Get it into the 
Federal Court. Use the Sherman 
Act! 


Second Attorney: (To Judge) 
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Oxley Stave Company vs. Coopers’ 
International Union. 

Judge: Injunction granted! 

BLACKOUT and spotlight on Third 
Employer and Attorney. 

Third Employer: I’ve got to keep 
my plant open! Get it into the Fed- 
eral Court! 

Third Attorney: (To Judge) Con- 
solidated Steel & Wire Company vs. 
Murray. 

Judge: Injunction granted! 

BLACKOUT and spotlight on Fourth 
Employer and Attorney, another level. 

Fourth Employer: There’s a 
strike— 

Fourth Attorney: (Interrupting) 
American Steel & Wire Company vs. 


Judge: (Interrupting) Injunction 
granted! 

BLACKOUT and light up on Senator 
Sherman, his name projected on glass 
screen. 

Senator Sherman: The interests of 
workingmen are not affected in the 
slightest degree, nor can they be in- 
cluded in the words or intent of this 
bill! 

BLACKOUT. 


*«* * * 


Projection of word Damages on 
glass screen. 

Loudspeaker: The Danbury Hat- 
ters, 1904. 

Light up on lower level: Loewe, 
three workers, and attorney. 

Loewe: My answer is, No! From 
now on I’m running an open shop! 

First Worker: That means you 
can’t use a union label! 

Loewe: To hell with it! 
ing hats! Not labels! 

The three workers go off. Loewe 
tells his attorney the United Hatters 


I’m sell- 
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of America have declared a boycott. 
They are sending out appeals not to 
buy a hat without a union label. “The 
Anti-Boycott Association,” suggests 
the Attorney. Loewe: “It’s not 
enough!’ Attorney: “Unless .. .” 
Loewe: “Unless what... ?” 

Attorney: (To three Judges, who 
dimmed up on other levels) Loewe 
vs. Lawlor. The plaintiff asks relief 
and damages to the amount of $74,- 
ooo. Under the terms of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law! 

Loudspeaker: The United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Con- 
necticut. 

First Judge: Complaint dismissed. 

Loudspeaker: The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Second Judge: Complaint 
missed. 

Loudspeaker: The United States 
Supreme Court. 

Third Judge: Judgment reversed 
and case remanded for trial. 

First Judge: (On upper level) 
Judgment for the plaintiff. Triple 
damages to the sum of $232,000. 

Second Judge: (On another upper 
level) Judgment affirmed. 

Third Judge: (On still another 
upper level) Judgment affirmed. 

BLACKOUT. 

Light up on another level, 
Lowe and Attorney. Loewe repeats: 
‘$232,000! . . . They'll never pay! 
They haven’t the money!” Attor- 
ney: ‘“They have bank accounts. They 
have homes. Levy on them and sell 
them out!” 

BLACKOUT. 

Loudspeaker : Samuel Gompers. 

Spotlight on Gompers, on second 
level center. 

Gompers: There are gathered in 
this conference the responsible ex- 


dis- 
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ecutive officers of 118 national and 
international trade unions. And let 
me say that a large part of our de- 
liberations will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Supreme Court’s action 
in applying the Sherman anti-trust 
law to labor. ... That law was 
never intended to apply to labor! 
We are all agreed upon the necessity 
of immediate Congressional action if 
the serious consequences and threat- 
ened dangers to labor are to be 
averted. 

BLACKOUT. 

Light up on scene in union hall, on 
another level. Behind a desk stand 
treasurer and union official. A line 
of men, dues books and money in 
hand, file before desk, call out their 
names, hand over money and exit. 

Official: Those men up in Dan- 
bury have been stripped clean of every 
nickel they own. Sixty thousand dol- 
lars in bank deposits! 138 homes sold 
out! Organized labor has to take 
care of its own! Double dues and 
special assessments for the next six 
months.” 

He scoops up the money, crosses to 
spotlight on another level, in which 
stands Samuel Gompers, gives the 
money to him. At the same time 
four or five other men enter from 
different levels and hand over bags 
of money to Gompers, who crosses 
to another spotlighted level where 
Loewe stands. 

Gompers: (Handing over the 
money, as Loewe looks at him in a 
daze) $165,000! With the compli- 
ments of organized labor! 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


Loudspeaker: Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, President of U. S. Steel. 








icse desi 
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Spotlight from above on top level, 
left, Judge Elbert H. Gary, seated 
at large desk. Light up on outline 
of steel mills, right; the glow in 
the sky; the roar of blast furnaces. 
Later on there are spotlights coming 
in from wings, picking up the steel 
workers. 

Offstage 
thirteen ! 


microphone: Nineteen 
Total undivided surplus 


Judge Gary: $151,798,428.89. 

Microphone: Nineteen fourteen! 
Total undivided surplus... 

Judge Gary: $135,204,471.90. 

Spotlight comes in from wings, 
stage left, and picks up workers who 
stand on second level, stage right, just 
about in front of factory outline. 
They are stripped to the waist, pow- 
erful steel-men. One of the workers 
comes in with the following line, in 
which the others join, chanting to a 
definite tempo throughout the scene. 

Workers: Twelve hours a day! 
Seven days a week! 

Microphone: Nineteen 
Total undivided surplus .. . 

Judge Gary: $180,025,328.74. 

Workers: Twelve hours a day! 
Seven days a week! 

Microphone: Nineteen sixteen! 
Total undivided surplus .. . 

Judge Gary: $381,360,913.37. 

Workers: Twelve hours a day! 
Seven days a week! 

Microphone: Nineteen seventeen! 
Total undivided surplus ... 

Judge Gary: $431,660,803.63. 

Workers: Twelve hours a day! 
Seven days a week! 

Microphone: Nineteen eighteen! 
Total undivided surplus .. . 

Judge Gary: $466,888,421.38. 

Workers: Twelve hours a day! 
Seven days a week! 


fifteen! 


Microphone: Nineteen nineteen! 
Total undivided surplus . . . 

Judge Gary: $493,048,201.93. 

BLACKOUT. 

Light up on interior of striker’s 
home . . . Cheap table, chair, etc. A 
striker is seated at table . . . Oppo- 
site are his wife and child. Enter the 
Superintendent with two militia men. 
Superinendent tries to bully the 
striker into going back to work. Does 
he know the name of the company 
he’s working for? . . . “Of course,” 
says the striker, “U. S. Steel Com- 
pany.” “Yes,” bullies the Superinten- 
dent, “United States Steel . . . and 
(pointing to the militia) does he see 
those men there? Well, they stand 
for the United States too! And 
when you defy the United States Steel 
Company you defy them!” Did the 
worker ever hear of Leavenworth 
Prison, continues the Superintendent. 
“Leavenworth, John, and these sol- 
diers can take you there.” A pause, 
as he comes closer. “But I don’t want 
that to happen, John. I want you to 
be a good man, a good American citi- 
zen. Your kid been bawlin’ for food 
lately, John? I can see your wife 
looks kinda weak. Now, what do you 
say? Do you go back to work? Or 

... ?” He looks meaningly at the 
militia men... . 

BLACKOUT. 

Loudspeaker: Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph, October 6, 1919. 

On glass screen is projected full- 
page advertisement saying that most 
of the workers were returning to the 
mills. The strike has failed. 

Spotlight picks out workers on va- 
rious levels, reading advertisement in 
newspapers. Despairingly they pick 
up dinner pails and start for the mills. 
. . « The glow of the factory comes 
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up again, along with the roar of the 
blast furnaces. The workers, de- 
feated, trudge off. 

BLACKOUT and spotlight on Judge 
Gary. 

Judge Gary: If the industries of 
this country were controlled by union 
labor, as they would be if these men 
were successful, it would mean decay, 
loss of production, higher costs, and 
this country would not succeed in the 
battle for the world’s business. 

BLACKOUT. 


*x* * * 


Loudspearker: 1925. A quarter 
of a century. Labor counts up. 

2d loudspeaker: (slowly, unemo- 
tionally) International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, 1910. In- 
junction granted! 

Simultaneously, a few women work- 
ers have appeared on level at right. 
As the scene proceeds, other workers 
of both sexes join them, taking their 
stand on various levels, and the tramp 
of feet in their constant marching up 
over the ramps and offstage plays an 
important part. 

2d loudspeaker: (slowly, unemo- 
tionally) Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
1912. Militia called out... one 
dead! 

Other groups of workers join those 
marching up the various ramps and 
off stage. 

2d loudspeaker: Ludlow, Colo- 
rado, 1914. Militia called out. Forty- 
four men, women and children killed 
or burned to death. 

More workers join the others. 

2d loudspeaker: San Francisco, 
1916. Tom Mooney, labor organ- 
izer, condemned to life imprisonment. 

Light up on Mooney, downstage at 
left. 
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Mooney: This is another Haymar- 
ket. Like them I say: “I did not 
throw that bomb.” 

More marchers. 

2d loudspeaker: Centralia, Wash- 
ington, 1919. One lynched, seven 
sentenced to 25 years imprisonment. 

More marchers. 

2d loudspeaker: Boston, Mass., 
1921. Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti are condemned to death! 

Voice of Vanzetti: (Over which is 
heard the tramp, tramp, tramp of 
insistent feet, until at the end of the 
speech the sound of the workers 
marching in a constant flow on and 
off stage comes out clear and strong) 
If it had not been for this case, I 
might have lived out my life, talking 
on street corners to scorning men. | 
might have died—unmarked—a fail- 
ure. Now we are nota failure. This 
is our career and our triumph. Never 
in our full life can we do such a work 
for tolerance, for justice, for man’s 
understanding of man, as now we do 
by an accident. Our lives, our pains 
. . - nothing! 

The marching surges out .. . It 
continues, ominous, insistent, power- 
ful. 

BLACKOUT. 


* -* * 


Light up on Jester, entering, jug- 
gling balls. 

Jester: Well, everything is O. K. 
again. There was a little lull for a 
while. Capital and Labor was gettin’ 
together. There wasn’t more than 
two or three strikes a week. And I 
was gettin’ kinda worried. But that’s 
all over now. Capital and the Courts 
are playin’ ball with each other again. 

As he continues juggling, light up 
on another level to a Judge and an 
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Attorney, tossing and catching a huge 
rubber ball. 

Attorney: (Throwing.) New Or- 
leans Railway Union... 

Judge: (Tossing the ball back.) 
Injunction granted! 

Attorney: (Throwing.) National 
Miners’ Union... 

Judge:  (Tossing.) 
granted |! 

Attorney: Taxi Drivers .. . 

Judge: Injunction granted! 

Attorney Cigar Makers... 

Judge: Injunction granted! 

Here the Attorney gets tired and 
sits, his elbow propped up on the 
ball. The Judge, too, is tired. He 
rests his head on his hand. The 
Jester, observing this, crosses close 
to them, cups his hands to his mouth 
and impishly yells: “Strike!” 

Attorney springs to his feet .. . 
Throws the ball and shouts in rapid 
succession: ‘Machinists! Needle 
Trades! Millinery! Housewreckers!” 

Judge: (Tossing ball back as 
quickly.) Injunction granted! In- 
junction granted! Injunction 
granted | 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


Injunction 


Light up on Clerk, reading: The 


Norris-La Guardia Act. The Bill 
provides for the outlawing of all 
yellow-dog contracts, the abolition 
of injunctions in labor disputes .. . 
except in certain named _ instances 

. and the recognition that Labor 
shall have full freedom of association, 
self organization and designation of 
representatives of its own choosing. 
Moreover, in the instance of an in- 
junction being issued the defendant 
must be given notice and an opportu- 
nity to be heard by jury. 
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Loudspeaker: Representative Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, of New York. 

LaGuardia: (Stepping into spot- 
light on another level.) The legisla- 
tion before the House today has 
been under consideration for fourteen 
years. Gentlemen, this Bill does not 
prevent the courts from restraining 
unlawful acts. This Bill does prevent 
the Federal Courts from being used 
as a strike-breaking agency and as an 
employment agency for scabs to break 
lawful strikes . . . Federal Judges, 
seeking to curry favor, mete out one- 
sided justice, taking the employer’s 
side of a labor dispute, and act as a 
strike-breaking agency. That, gentle- 
men, is the reason, the history and the 
necessity for my Bill. 

Loudspeaker: The Bill is passed. 


* * * 


Four fast flashes now light up on 
Employer and Attorney, then on 
Judge, on various levels. 

First Employer: What are we 
going to do now? 

First Attorney: That’s easy. Do 
you remember after the Sherman Act 
we took our cases to the Federal 
Courts? Now we'll just reverse the 
process and take them to the State 
Courts! 

First Employer: You mean that 
every state has to pass its own ver- 
sion of this anti-injunction bill or 
ee eee 

First Attorney: Right! . . . And 
only 13 of them have done it! Watch 
this! (Turns to Judge, spotlighted 
on another level) State of New 
Hampshire, Coheco Woolen Com- 
pany vs. United Textile Workers of 
America! 

Judge: Injunction granted! 
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BLACKOUT on First Employer and 
Attorney. 

Light up on another pair, another 
level. 

Second Employer: Do something! 
Their picketing is ruining my circu- 
lation! 

Second Attorney: (To Judge, spot- 
lighted on another level) State of 
New Jersey, the Newark Ledger ver- 
sus the American Newspaper Guild! 

Judge: Injunction granted! 

BLACKOUT and spotlight on an- 
other pair, another level. 

Third Employer: I’ve got to keep 
my plant open! 

Third Attorney: State of Ohio. 
Electric Autolite Company vs. Auto- 
mobile Workers Union. 

Judge: Injunction granted! 

BLACKOUT and spotlight on an- 
other pair. 

Fourth Employer: There’s a strike 

os OB ess 

Fourth Attorney: (Interrupting; 
turning to Judge) State of California. 
A request for... 

Judge: (Interrupting) Injunction 
granted! 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


At this point, lack of space compels 
us to telescope the further episodes 
of INJUNCTION GRANTED to a mini- 


mum. We have emphasized those 
episodes dealing with the abuse of 
the injunction because to us they car- 
ried the main theme of the production 
and focussed on one of the most pow- 
erful instruments employed against 
the labor movement. Further epi- 
sodes dealt with General Johnson 
and the N. R. A.; Heywood Broun’s 
spirited defense of the Newspaper 
Guild; the General Strike of 1934, in 
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San Francisco, with the Industrial As- 
sociation pledging two million dollars 
to fight it and importing the unsavory 
Bergoff and his strike-breakers from 
New York; the Senate Investigation 
of industrial espionage and arma- 
ment, with the statement of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board Chair- 
man that large enterprises exist to- 
day whose function is to do to work- 
ingmen what the American govern- 
ment itself would not be permitted to 
do; and finally with the situation as it 
exists in the steel industry of today. 
Truly, there is justice in the crit- 
icism that INJUNCTION GRANTED 
attempted too much in trying to 
compress the entire history of the 
American labor movement into one 
evening’s entertainment. There is 
more justice in the accusation that 
it could scarcely be understood with- 
out a syllabus in labor history. It is 
difficult to conceive how the play could 
have been presented without the high 
degree of compression and of styliza- 
tion employed, but it seems to us that 
the program should have been as 
nearly as possible that syllabus in 
labor history; that each episode as 
listed should have carried a printed 
paragraph on the program explaining 
the background, the significance and 
the outcome in each crisis of the labor 
movement as staged; a crisis which 
would naturally have lost much of its 
dramatic effectiveness had it not taken 
this knowledge for granted. More- 
over, there were certain serious omis- 
sions, crowded though the cavalcade 
was; serious crises in the labor move- 
ment that should, at least, have been 
touched upon if not developed. It 
seems to us that a definite value 
would have resulted in less compres- 
sion, so that the play could have run, 











say, to two hours or two hours and a 
half, with a break or intermission be- 
tween its halves, rather than for the 
ninety minutes of straight playing- 
time. ‘The intermission would also 
have presented the two-fold advan- 
tage of allowing the audience to relax 
its attention briefly, to discuss the first 
half of the play with neighbors, and 
to consult the program notes both in 
retrospect and in prospect. 

But although these criticisms are 
valid, when one considers that a pan- 
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orama of the American labor move- 
ment was somehow compressed into 
ninety minutes of surging, pulsing ex- 
citement—according to Morris Wat- 
son, the producer, “‘the first historical 
treatment of American labor prob- 
lems ever to reach the stage” —a rous- 
ing cheer must go up for the valiant 
effort on the part of The Living 
Newspaper, of the Federal Theatre 
Project, Works Progress Admin- 
tration, in producing INJUNCTION 
GRANTED. 


FRENCH PEASANTS 


These going home at dusk 


Along the lane, 


After the day’s warm work, 
Do not complain. 


Were you to say to them, 
“What does it mean? 

What is it all about, 
This troubled dream?” 


They would not understand, 
They’d go their way, 

Or, if they spoke at all, 
They’d surely say: 


“Dawn is the time to rise, 
Days are to earn 

Bread and the midday rest, 
Dusk to return; 


“To be content, to pray, 
To hear songs sung, 
Or to make wayside love, 

If one is young. 


“All from the good God comes, 
All then is good; 

Sorrow is known to Him, 
And understood.” 


One who had questioned all, 
And was not wise, 

Might be ashamed to meet 
Their quiet eyes. 


All is so clear to them, 








All is so plain; 
These who go home at dusk, 
Along the lane. 


—Monk GIBBON. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


HEN Colonel House, 

Woodrow Wilson’s per- 

sonal adviser, visited Eu- 
rope in 1913, he wrote to Wilson: 
‘Europe is on a powder keg.” This 
could be written with equal truth to- 
day. Had an International Labor 
Organization existed in 1914, the sup- 
porters of such an organization 
should have felt—and undoubtedly 
would have felt—serious concern for 
the continued effectiveness of the in- 
stitution. Such concern should be felt 
today by the friends of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The re- 
arming of Europe has continued on a 
vaster scale and at a more accelerated 
pace this last year than in any other 
year since the World War. War in 
Europe and in Asia is no longer a pos- 
sibility; it has become in the minds of 
most observers a probability. 

War would affect the International 
Labor Organization in two ways. 
The programs of the I.L.O. would be 
suspended for the duration of the 
conflict. After the war, there would 
be great difficulties in the way of re- 
storing the Organization to the vig- 
orous success which it has had in the 
years past. The destruction of life 
and property promises to be so great 
that the standards of living in every 
country drawn into the war could not 
but be greatly reduced. The present 
chaos in Spain is a miniature reflection 
of the world-wide chaos which would 
be created by such a world war as is 
now threatened. 

In such a situation it is worse than 
arrant nonsense to take the position 
that war is no concern of the I. L. O.; 


that war lies quite beyond its compe- 
tence, that legal reasons forbid any 
other institution than the League of 
Nations to deal with it. Americans 
find such a position very similar to the 
position of their government in the 
years before 1933, in the face of a 
disaster which threatened the exist- 
ence of the government itself. Had 
not Roosevelt intervened with meas- 
ures designed to correct the situation, 
although of doubtful constitutional- 
ity, the government itself might have 
been carried away. Unless the I. L. O. 
acts, it too may be carried away. 
There are really two questions in- 
volved in such a situation. What ac- 
tion lies properly within the compe- 
tence of the I. L. O. as that compe- 
tence is now defined by the I. L. O.’s 
constitution?* If no direct attack 
upon the problem of war now lies 
within the competence of the I. L. O., 
what measures can the I. L. O. take 


* The constitution of the I. L. O. formed Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919 
(Articles 387-427), Part XIII of the Treaty of 
St. Germain of September 10, 1919 (Articles 
332-372), Part XII of the Treaty of Neuilly of 
November 27, 1919 (Articles 249-289), and Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Trianon of June 4, 1920 
(Articles 315-355). These treaties were made 
with the various states which were at war with 
the Allied Powers 1914-1918; and because dif- 
ferent states are parties to these treaties and 28 
states are now members of the I. L. O. which 
were never parties to these treaties, it has be- 
come common to refer to these treaty provisions 
establishing the I. L. O. as “the constitution” of 
the I. L. O. and to adopt a uniform numbering 
of the articles running from 1 to 41. See The 
Constitution and Standing Orders of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization published by the 
I. L. O. See also, E. J. Phelan, “The United 
States and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 50, No. 1 
(March 1935), at pp. 107-112. 
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to compel a direct attack to be made 
successfully ? 

This is not a question which the 
workers of the world can afford to let 
go without thought. But it seems that 
some initiative and leadership on the 
part of the International Labor Office 
itself might also be assumed. What 
would Albert Thomas have done 
about this? One can wonder. Itisa 
safe bet he would not have taken a 
legalistic position but would have in- 
terpreted his powers and those of the 
Office as widely as the situation re- 
quired. There has been a renewal of 
discussion in the United States in the 
last month of what American will be 
chosen to take the position of As- 
sistant Director of the I. L. O. va- 
cated by John G. Winant when Mr. 
Winant became chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board. It is to be hoped 
that he will bring to the I. L. O. those 


great qualities—qualities of vision, of 
tact and of action—which Albert 


Thomas demonstrated and which 
made the I. L. O. an example of what 
an international institution can do if 
there is vision and audacity in its lead- 
ers though great uncertainty exists 
everywhere around it. 


The Maritime Conference 


The Maritime Conference which 
met in Geneva from October 6 to 24 
inclusive deliberated while a seamen’s 
strike in the United States paralyzed 
shipping on the entire coast line of 
the country. Called on October 29 
on the Pacific Coast the strike took 
37,000 maritime workers off their 
jobs there,? spreading later to the 
Atlantic Coast and the Gulf. This 
strike was the sequel of the 1935 


* New York Times, November 9, 1936. 1:5. 
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maritime strike and, together with the 
establishment of the Maritime Com- 
mission under an act of the past Con- 
gress, has focussed American atten- 
tion upon the need of introducing 
changes in seamen’s conditions of 
work. 

At the Maritime Conference of the 
I. L. O. in October, 28 countries were 
represented. These countries possess 
82 per cent of the world’s sea-going 
tonnage. Every important maritime 
country was represented except Ger- 
many and Italy. Two great powers, 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. 
participated for the first time in a 
Maritime Conference of the I. L. O. 

Six Conventions were adopted deal- 
ing with: 

Hours of work aboard ship, and 
manning; 

Paid vacations for seamen; 

Responsibility of shipowners in 
case of illness, injury or death of a 
seaman aboard ship; 

Sickness insurance for seamen; 

Certification of captains, navigat- 
ing and engineer officers in charge of 
watches; and 

The raising of the minimum age 
for employment at sea from 14 to 15 
years. 

The “Hours of Work and Man- 
ning” Convention, which becomes 
effective when it has been ratified by 
five countries, each possessing more 
than 1,000,000 tons of shipping, pro- 
vides an 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
in port for watchkeeping officers and 
men on all foreign-going merchant 
ships, regardless of tonnage. At sea, 
it provides an 8-hour day and 56-hour 
week for watch-keeping personnel on 
foreign-going ships over 2,000 tons; 
and for watch-keeping engine-room 
and stokehold personnel, on foreign- 
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going ships having over 700 tons. 

For day workers, deck and engine- 
room, both at sea and in port, it pro- 
vides a straight 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week. 

Certain exceptions are allowed by 
the Convention, as, for instance, un- 
der unusual circumstances at sea when 
deck officers’ watches have to be 
doubled. An extra hour daily also is 
permitted for deck officers as addi- 
tional time for clerical work. Again, 
.on arrival and sailing days national 
regulations or collective agreements 
may permit extra time for deck and 
engine-room ratings and for deck 
officers. Any other extra time, unless 
required for the safety of the ship or 
for assisting others in distress must be 
compensated as overtime. The na- 
ture, and rate, of compensation is to 
be determined by national regulations 
or collective agreements. 

For the stewards’ department, the 
Convention prescribes an 8-hour day 
in port on all foreign-going ships, 
passenger and cargo, subject to cer- 
tain exceptions which may be allowed 
by national regulations or collective 
agreements; with a 10-hour day at sea 
on cargo ships, and, on passenger 
ships, 12 hours’ rest in every 24 (in- 
cluding 8 consecutive hours). 

On the manning side, the Conven- 
tion provides for three mates in ships 
Over 2,000 ton gross; and three engi- 
neer officers in ships over 700 tons 
gross or 800 indicated horse-power. 
It also lays down a minimum manning 
scale for deck hands in ships over 700 
tons, according to two tonnage groups 
—700 to 2,000 tons, and over 2,000 
tons. 

Another feature of the manning 
provisions is a specific requirement 
as to the number of skilled hands to 


be included in the minimum comple- 
ment; that is, able-bodied seamen, 
who must be at least 18 years old and 
must have at least three years’ pre- 
vious sea service, or a government 
certificate attesting that their efh- 
ciency is equal to the standard of the 
average man with three years’ serv- 
ice. 

Each country is left free to regulate 
its own coastal or intercoastal ship- 
ping. 

The principal opposition to the 
Convention came from the Employ- 
ers’ Group and from the British and 
Japanese Government delegates. 
Nearly all the other governments, in- 
cluding the United States and France, 
cast their votes in favor of it. The 
final vote was 62 for adoption and 17 
against. 

Before the vote was taken, Thomas 
G. Jenkins, British Government dele- 
gate, told the Conference that he had 
been instructed to vote against the 
Convention and to say that the British 
Government could hold out no hope 
of its early ratification. 

However, Ernest Bevin, spokes- 
man for the British Workers, prom- 
ised that the British Labor Movement 
would endeavor, with all the means at 
its command, to put the conditions of 
the agreement into operation. 

“It may be that the British Govern- 
ment will refuse legal enactment,” he 
declared, “but we will not allow our 
seamen to be used to the detriment of 
any other nation that ratifies the Con- 
vention; we will not allow them to 
take economic advantage of any of 
you who take the step of ratifying 
this Convention. I think it is only 
proper that I should say that quite 
frankly, because I admit that with the 
statement of the British Government 
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in front of you, you may be reluctant 
to take the step of voting for this 
Convention. In industrial affairs in 
our country, however, even the Gov- 
ernment has not the last word.” 

Mr. Bevin then took up the ques- 
tion of subsidies. He cited Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures showing 
that operating costs of United States 
vessels are almost 40 per cent higher 
than those of Great Britain, 30 per 
cent higher than France, and from 45 
to 70 per cent higher than some of the 
other countries; and he told the Con- 
ference that the best method of en- 
abling the United States to cut its 
subsidies was for the other govern- 
ments to adjust wage costs to approxi- 
mate those of the United States. 

“Let us get the basic conditions 
right,” he said. “Let us narrow the 
field of competition by arrangements 
with regard to hours. Let us narrow 
the difficulties between nations. There 
will have to be another World Eco- 
nomic Conference before long: things 
cannot go on as they are. Are we to 
end them by trying to slaughter each 
other and thus destroy civilization al- 
together? We cannot act in that 
way: all we can do is to make our 
contribution little by little. This is 
just one contribution, probably small 
in its way; but I am going to suggest 
that it is as vitally important as the 
decision taken recently on the cur- 
rency question by the United States of 
America, Great Britain and France.” 

The “Paid Vacation” Convention, 
which was adopted by a vote of 60 to 
15, provides that after one year’s con- 
tinuous service, officers and wireless 
operators shall be entitled to paid va- 
cations of at least 12 working days 
per year, and other men to paid vaca- 


tions of at least 9 working days per 
year. 

The Convention specifying the du- 
ties and charges to be met by ship- 
owners in the case of illness, injury or 
death of a member of the crew of one 
of their ships, was adopted by a vote 
of 70 to 14; and the “Sickness Insur- 
ance” Convention, which provides for 
the establishment in each country of a 
system of sickness insurance for sea- 
men similar to systems already exist- 
ing in most countries for workers 
ashore, was adopted by a vote of 60 
to 5. 

The “Certification” Convention 
lays down minimum requirements of 
professional capacity for all navigat- 
ing and engineer officers on all ships 
over 200 tons. It was adopted by a 
vote of 80 to 9. 

The Convention raising the mini- 
mum age for employment at sea was 
adopted by a vote of 81 too. 

Along with the Conventions, the 
Conference adopted two Recommen- 
dations. One, supplementing the 
“Hours of Work” Convention, asked 
the various governments to investi- 
gate conditions in all ships excluded 
from the terms of that Convention, 
and to take necessary measures to 
prevent overwork and undermanning. 
This Recommendation was adopted 
by a vote of 61 to 15. 

The other Recommendation, pre- 
scribing a series of measures designed 
to promote the welfare of seamen in 
ports, was adopted by a vote of 88 
to oO. 

The Conference also adopted Res- 
olutions urging the Governing Body 
of the I. L. O. to: 

Consider the desirability of placing 
on the agenda of the next session of 
the Maritime Conference: (1) Pro- 
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vision of accident insurance for sea- 
men; (2) Provision of benefits or al- 
lowances for seamen involuntarily un- 
employed (sponsored by Choei Hori- 
uchi, Japanese Workers’ Delegate) ; 

Use its best endeavors to facilitate 
the calling of an Economic Confer- 
ence, or conferences (sponsored by 
Choei Horiuchi, Japanese Workers’ 
Delegate) ; 

Consider the desirability of placing 
on the agenda of the next Maritime 
Conference the question of equality 
of treatment for national and foreign 
seamen (sponsored by Chao Pan-Fu, 
Chinese Workers’ Delegate) ; 

Consider the desirability of inves- 
tigating the “Contractor System” of 
employment and reporting to the 
Conference on this matter at the earli- 
est possible date (sponsored by Chao 
Pan-Fu, Chinese Workers’ delegate) ; 

Consider the desirability of direct- 
ing the International Labor Office to 
continue and to extend its work in con- 
nection with the periodic collection 
and compilation of information on 
the wages of seamen (sponsored by 
Robert W. Bruere and Charles W. 
Sanders, U. S. Government dele- 
gates) ; 

Consider the advisability of: (1) 
Undertaking a study of the condi- 
tions of construction of life-saving 
appliances on cargo vessels and of the 
crews’ accommodations on board; 
(2) Examining whether international 
regulations can be introduced and re- 
ciprocal agreements concluded among 
the different countries; (3) Inviting 
the Joint Maritime Commission to 
deal with these questions at its forth- 
coming session. 

The United States delegation at 
the Conference comprised: Robert 
W. Bruere of the U. S. Labor De- 
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partment, and Charles W. Sanders of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
for the Government; R. G. Lee, vice 
president of Moore and McCormack, 
for the Employers; and Paul Schar- 
renberg, Legislative Representative 
of the International Seamen’s Union 
for the Workers. They were assisted 
by a staff of eight technical advisers. 

Two members of the United States 
delegation, Messrs. Lee and Schar- 
renberg, were chosen members of the 
Joint Maritime Commission. 

The activity of the United States 
delegation at the Maritime Confer- 
ence was noteworthy. In the debate 
and negotiations preliminary to the 
adoption of the Hours and Manning 
Convention, for instance, the United 
States and French delegations led the 
fight for a Convention which would 
represent a substantial advance in 
labor standards, with the Russian and 
Spanish delegations giving assistance. 
At other sessions of the International 
Labor Conference the United States 
delegation has often voted together, 
but never before has it worked and 
voted so well together as it did at the 
recent Maritime Session. In contrast 
to previous American delegations, the 
delegates representing the govern- 
ment showed considerable prepara- 
tion, which gave them an excellent 
grasp of the issues involved and en- 
abled them to function with intelli- 
gence and precision. 

In their leadership of the fight for 
an improvement of standards, the 
American delegation necessarily had 
to bear in mind the possibility of wide- 
spread ratification of the Conven- 
tions. With respect to the Hours and 
Manning Convention, the issue for us 
was different than with any other 
country for in that respect our stand- 
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ards were higher. The general policy 
followed by the delegation was (1) to 
secure Conventions, (2) to obtain 
standards as near to ours as possible 
when ours were higher than those 
generally prevailing, and (3) to at- 
tempt to prevent the Conventions 
from going beyond our standards 
when those standards were in advance 
of others. In this effort they were 
highly successful and considerable 
credit is due them for their perform- 
ance. 


Ministry of Labor in Bolivia 


A new government was constituted 
in Bolivia in May 1936 and estab- 
lished a Ministry of Labor under Mr. 
Waldo Alvarez. The establishment 
has led to a number of advances in 
Bolivian labor legislation. Several 
acts have been promulgated by the 
government relating to minimum 
wages and salaries and increases in 
pay for public servants and workers 
in private undertakings. Regulations 
relating to employment in agriculture, 
workers’ housing and compulsory 
trade unionism are reported to have 
been under consideration also. A spe- 
cial committee has been appointed to 
review and extend the existing system 
of labor legislation which is to be sub- 
mitted for examination to a confer- 
ence of representatives of different 
occupations to be convened by the 
government next year. 

Such activity, and particularly the 
establishment of a Ministry of Labor, 
will greatly develop the cooperation 
of Bolivia with the I. L. O. 


Work Week in France 


The enactment by the French Par- 
liament of a 40-hour week law on June 
21, 1936, has been the cause of nu- 
merous conferences between the gov- 
ernment and workers’ and employers’ 
representatives in different trades. 
As the Parliament had clearly shown 
its desire that the decrees of the gov- 
ernment pursuant to the act of June 
21 should, as far as possible, be based 
upon agreements between workers’ 
and employers’ organizations, the 
Minister of Labor has set up a num- 
ber of mixed committees consisting of 
representatives of the national or- 
ganizations concerned. 

The first draft Decree relating to 
underground coal mines was the re- 
sult of the deliberations of such a 
committee which met on August 26 
and September 7. The decree was 
promulgated September 25. 

The mixed committee of the metal 
industry met on September 16. No 
agreement was reached and the gov- 
ernment has simply announced that it 
would bear in mind the discussion of 
this committee in drafting the decree 
for the industry. 

Another mixed committee met in 
September to draft a decree relating 
to the building industries. The mixed 
committee of the textile trade was 
convened for September 23, that of 
the bakery trade in the Paris district 
for September 29, and that for the 
glass industry held its first meeting on 
August 23. 





THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM TO 
NOVEMBER 15, 1936 


(Provisions Administered by the Social Security Board) 


Old-Age Benefits 


HE Social Security Board in co- 
[ operation with the Post Office 


Department began early in No- 
vember the carrying out of the old- 
age benefits program designed to pay 
to some 26,000,000 wage-earners re- 
tirement annuities, beginning January 
I, 1942, as they reach the age of 65. 

Benefits begin to accrue on January 
I, 1937, and the Social Security Act 
makes provision for lump-sum pay- 
ments even before 1942 in the event 
of the death of the worker or his 
inability to meet the requirements of 
the law prior to becoming 65 years of 
age. 

The first major step was taken on 
November 16, when employees of the 
Post Office Department distributed 
to employers throughout the country 
United States Treasury forms on 
which the employer will be expected 
to record the name of his firm, the 
description of his business, and the 
approximate number of persons em- 
ployed. This form is called “Em- 
ployer’s Application for Identification 
Number.” On November 24, there 
will be distributed to all employees, 
except those in certain excepted em- 
ployments, forms for the filing of 
application for account numbers. The 
information called for on this form is 
simple. The employee is asked to 
give his address and that of his em- 
ployer, his age, and the name of his 
father. He is also asked to give the 
maiden name of his mother. This 
card bearing his signature will serve 


as the basis for his future identifica- 
tion. 

These forms will be sent to all 
places of employment and also will 
be made available at the post offices. 
They will be returnable not later than 
December 5. Workers may send in 
the information required either by 
returning the filled-in form to their 
employers or through labor organi- 
zations of which they are members, or 
by handing them to the letter carriers, 
or by delivering them personally to 
any local post office, or by mailing 
them to the local postmaster. No 
postage will be required. 

When this information is returned 
to the post offices, the social security 
account will be set up for every per- 
son eligible, and the worker will be 
furnished a card certifying that such 
an account has been established. This 
card will bear the number of the em- 
ployee’s social security account and his 
signature. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Within the past 30 days, Texas 
joined the 15 other States which have 
adopted unemployment compensation 
laws. The Texas law was passed by 
the legislature and signed by Gover- 
nor Allred on October 27, and was 
approved by the Social Security Board 
on November 5, as meeting the re- 
quirements of the Social Security Act. 

Benefits under the Texas law are 
figured at 50 percent of the full-time 
weekly wage with $15 a week as a 
maximum, Payments will be made 
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after a waiting period of 2 weeks. 
The maximum duration of ordinary 
benefits is fixed at 15 weeks in a year, 
with provision of 10 weeks of addi- 
tional benefits. 

The law is of the “pooled-fund”’ 
type providing for a merit rating in 
1941, allowing employers with good 
records for stabilization of employ- 
ment to contribute less to the fund 
than those whose workers have had 
frequent lay-offs. It provides for con- 
tributions by employers amounting to 
0.9 of 1 percent for 1936; 1.8 percent 
for 1937, and 2.7 percent for 1938, 
1939, and 1940, and thereafter a 
merit rating. No contribution by the 
employee is required. 

This law is administered by a com- 
mission of three persons appointed by 
the Governor. 

The Louisiana law, which was 
passed on June 29, 1936, probably 
will be submitted for approval before 
the end of November. A change in 
the State constitution was required to 
bring this law into effect. The consti- 
tutional amendment authorizing the 
State to set up an unemployment com- 
pensation plan was approved by the 
electorate on November 3, but the 
law cannot become effective until 20 
days after the proclamation of the 
ratification of the amendment. 

The 16 States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which have passed 
unemployment compensation laws 
are: Alabama, California, District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. 

The approval of a State law by the 
Board enables employers of eight or 
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more persons who are subject to a 
Federal tax on their pay rolls, to ob- 
tain credit, up to 90 percent of that 
tax, for contributions made to their 
State unemployment compensation 
funds for employment as defined for 
the purposes of the Federal Act. 

Since October 15, grants to cover 
the cost of administering the unem- 
ployment compensation laws of the 
District of Columbia, Massachu- 
setts, South Carolina, Utah, and 
Wisconsin amounted to $190,603.80. 
Grants of $17,121.03 to the District 
of Columbia, $42,936.61 to Massa- 
chusetts, $41,538.62 to South Caro- 
lina, and $40,279.25 to Utah were to 
cover the period October 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1936. Two grants were 
made to Wisconsin, one for $4,110.59 
to cover the period January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 10, 1936, and the other for 
$44,617.70 to cover the period July 1 
to September 30, 1936. 

The total grants to all States with 
approved laws made for adminis- 
tration from January I, 1936, to 
December 31, 1936, amount to 


$2,344,572.14. 
Public Assistance 


In forty-one States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, 1,413,515 
persons are now receiving some form 
of public assistance as a result of the 
cooperation of Federal and State gov- 
ernments under the terms of the So- 
cial Security Act. Since October 15, 
the plans of Louisiana and North 
Dakota for the aiding of the needy 
blind have been approved by the So- 
cial Security Board, bringing the total 
number of approved State plans in 
that category to 27. A revised plan 
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for the care of dependent children in 
Oklahoma was approved on Novem- 
ber 2. The Board also approved a 
new plan for the care of the needy 
aged in Texas on November 13. 
The original plan was approved on 
April 21. 

The number of needy aged aided 
under these plans is now 1,046,730; 
the total number of dependent chil- 
dren is 337,800; and the number of 
blind receiving aid is 28,985. 

The Social Security Act provides 
that the Federal Government will 
match dollar for dollar the money 
used by a State for the care of its aged 
up to a combined total of $30 a 
month, and an equal arrangement is 
made for the care of the blind. In 
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the care of dependent children, the 
Federal Government will contribute 
approximately one-third of the total 
amount. 

Following is the total of grants 
made since October 15: for the care 
of the aged, $8,839,090.57; for the 
care of the blind, $423,567.29; and 
for the care of dependent children, 
$2,059,170.29. 

Since the approval of the first 
State plan for public assistance the 
Social Security Board has approved 
grants amounting to $91,235,168.20. 
Of this amount there was sent to the 
States for the assistance of the aged, 
$79,937,800.17; for the aid of the 
blind, $3,092,699.84; and for the care 
of dependent children, $8,204,668.19. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Last night angelic song swept through the air, 
The vigil ended, the Lord Christ was there 
In his new Bethlehem, at his priest’s prayer. 


The shepherd of my prayers I named each sheep 
And lambkin of my fold. Up Bethlehem’s steep 


I drove them to his manger. 


One lamb, asleep, 


I named for you, and put the tiny thing 


Deep in the straw against his feet. 


I bring 


This word to you—your namesake’s with the King! 


—M.E. 





UNION PROGRESS 


Fruit Cannery Workers’ 
Agreement 


IHIS AGREEMENT made and 
Tester into on this 12th day of 

August, 1936, by and between 
the Employers’ Association of Wash- 
ington, Inc., for its member the Olym- 
pia Canning Company hereafter re- 
ferred to as the Association, and the 
Fruit Cannery Workers’ Union No. 
20228, hereafter referred to as the 
Union. 

This Agreement shall cover all the 
employees coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Fruit Cannery Workers’ 
Union No. 20228 now employed by 
the Association’s members, or those 
who may hereafter be employed. It 
is further agreed by the Association 
that the Fruit Cannery Workers’ 
Union No. 20228 shall be the collec- 
tive bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees; exclusive of office employees. 
It is understood and agreed that no 
employee shall be penalized because 
of Union activities. The Olympia 
Canning Company management will 
be the judge of the competency of the 
employees. 

Any employee having a grievance 
shall report same to the Business Rep- 
resentative of the Union, who shall 
investigate said grievance, and if 
found justifiable shall take up same 
with management. 

In the event that a satisfactory ad- 
justment is not made and the Fruit 
Cannery Workers’ Union is called 
upon by its members to interpose, the 
Association will direct either its man- 
ager or someone appointed by him, to 
confer with the representative of the 
Union. In the event that the contro- 


versy is not satisfactorily adjusted by 
the representative of the Association 
and the representative of the Union, 
the usual procedure of calling for a 
Committee of Two from the Associa- 
tion and two from the Union, shall be 
followed, and in the event that they 
shall be unable to reach a decision 
mutually satisfactory to both parties. 
Decision of the Arbitration Commit- 
tee shall be rendered within forty- 
eight (48) hours. There shall be no 
cessation of work during the time of 
the sittings of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee. 

Holidays: Holidays to be ob- 
served shall be as follows: July 4th, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas. 

Hours of Work: Regular working 
time for all classifications shall be on 
a basis of eight (8) hours per day and 
forty-eight (48) hours per week. 

Overtime: All work performed by 
time and piece workers in excess of 
eight (8) hours per day, and all work 
performed on holidays shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half up 
to and including the twelfth hour. 
All time worked in excess of twelve 
(12) hours shall be paid at the rate 
of double time. 

Sunday: All work performed on 
Sunday up to and including the eighth 
(8th) hour shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-fourth (1%). 
Hours worked in excess of eight (8) 
hours on Sunday shall be paid at the 
rates specified in the above paragraph. 

Wages: Female workers paid on 
the hourly basis shall be paid not less 
than thirty-two and one-half cents 


(32%) per hour. 
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Male workers paid on the hourly 
basis shall be paid not less than forty- 
seven and one-half cents (4734) per 
hour. 

Piece-W orkers: At least 50 per 
cent of women piece-workers must 
each receive an average of thirty-five 
(35) cents per hour each pay roll 
period. If 50 per cent fail to earn 
thirty-five cents or more per hour, the 
employer shall pay a makeup at a 
piece rate sufficient to permit the re- 
quired number of employees to earn 
the minimum of thirty-five cents (35) 
per hour. 

At least 50 per cent of the male 
piece-workers must each receive an 
average of fifty cents (50) or more 
per hour for each pay roll period. If 
50 per cent fail to earn fifty cents 
(50) or more per hour, the employer 
shall pay a make-up at a piece rate 
sufficient to permit the required num- 
ber of employees to earn the minimum 
of fifty cents (50) per hour. 

Piece-Rate Makeup: When the 
piece rate sufficient for 50 per cent 
of the piece workers is determined, 
the make up rate difference shall be to 
all piece workers, but in no case shall 
piece workers who fail to earn the 
minimum be paid less than twenty- 
seven and one-half (27%) cents per 
hour. 
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Minors: No person under sixteen 
(16) years of age shall be employed 
in any capacity in the industry. No 
person under the age of eighteen (18) 
years shall be permitted to work in 
hazardous operations or in occupation 
detrimental to his health. 

W orkers: It is agreed that no work- 
ers now receiving a higher rate of pay 
than the minimum specified in this 
Agreement shall have their pay re- 
duced to the minimum, but their rate 
of hourly pay shall be increased in the 
same amount as other employees. 

This being a seasonal industry—for 
the purpose of determining who the 
employees of the company are—the 
1935 payroll shall be used. 

Life of Agreement: This Agree- 
ment is declared in effect on date of 
signatures of both interested parties 
are affixed, and shall continue until 
March 1, 1937. If it is the wish of 
either party to this Agreement to 
change any of the provisions therein 
thirty (30) days’ written notice shall 
be given before the expiration date. 
In event no notice is given—Agree- 
ment shall continue from year to year. 


For the Union, 
J. L. Moore. 


For the Association, 
J. C. OsBoRNE. 





EMPLOYMENT STILL GAINING 


October and trade union re- 
ports for November indicate 
that employment is still gaining. In 
September, 1936, employment ex- 
ceeded last year by 2,231,000; by Oc- 
tober another 70,000 had been added 
to this gain, so that in October, 1936, 
2,302,000 more persons were at work 
than in October last year. 
Trade union weighted figures for 
November show 10.7 per cent of the 


([ Osrober ond ts reports for 


membership unemployed as compared 
with 11.0 per cent in October; that is 
-3 of one per cent have gone back to 
work since October. This is a small 
gain, but is far more significant than 
its size. For employment rarely gains 
at all in November and the gain this 
year shows that strong business ad- 
vance has kept many at work who 
would normally have lost their jobs 
with the coming of the winter season. 

Beside gains in employment, unions 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 


Oct.} 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
November 
1936 
Atlanta, Ga 4 
Baltimore, Md II 
Birmingham, Ala 4 
Boston, Mass 13 
Buffalo, N. Y. II 
Chicago, Ill 13 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 


Milwaukee, Wis 

Minneapolis, Minn 

New York City, N. Y 
Omaha, Nebr 

Paterson, N. J 

Philadelphia, Pa 

oo 
San Antonio, Texas 

San Francisco, Calif.......... 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Seattle, Wash 

wenmngem, BD. Go... 655.05 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


November 


Building Trades All Other Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease Part 
(-—) time 
since all 
Oct.t _ trades 


+ 6 16 
+18 14 
19 
23 
17 
22 
15 
22 
16 
13 
25 
26 
15 
13 
26 
15 
27 
12 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


e~) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
since November 

1936 Oct.! 1936 


34 + 4 I 
II 23 II 
9 3 3 
21 7 Io 
13 15 10 
30 12 
20 2 
27 

7 
- 
29 
15 
5 
17 
34 
10 
60 
7 24 
22 

12 

3 

18 

19 

13 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


4 
~I 


co 


12 
23 
77 

I 
49 
38 


2I 
(a) 
6 


ae 


: ) gop i 


CONDO PW HS HOW 


P++t+t++++ +144 


“ 
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are also reporting more full time 
work. The per cent of membership 
on part time has fallen from 22 per 
cent in September to 21 per cent in Oc- 
tober and 20 per cent in November. 
This means real gains in income for 
union members. Part time work is 
still abnormally high, for in 1930 only 
15 per cent were on short time. 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U. S. (Weighted) Time 


Yearly Averages 





1, 864,000 
4,770,000 
8,738,000 
13,182,000 
13,723,000 
12, 364,000 
12, 208 , 000 


Unemployment by Months 


January 
February 


» WP 
BW & 


b 
OPO OHS HOON O 


12, 387,000 
12,519,000 
13,004,000 
13,373,000 
13,793,000 
13,968,000 
13,458,000 
13,415,000 
13,925,000 
14,240,000 


is) 
te 


September.... 


November... . 
December... . 


1933 

15,166,000 
15,319,000 
15,653,000 
15,125,000 
14,615,000 
13,843,000 
13,458,000 
12,662,000 
11,854,000 
11,842,000 
12,374,000 
12,760,000 


September.... 


November... . 
December... .. 


1934 


COVE WHA MDD Y 
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In spite of employment gains this 
year, relief rolls are not decreasing 
as rapidly as men are going back 
to work. Estimates for September 
show that while there were 2,231,- 
000 more at work than last year, 
the number receiving government 
work and relief had declined by 
only 500,000. The need still con- 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U. S. (Weighted) Time 





September.... 
October 

November... . 
December... . 


12,429,000 
12,213,000 
12, 581,000 
12,359,000 


1935 


i) 
° 


19 
12,379,000 18 
12, 382,000 18 
12, 389,000 18. 
12,475,000 19 
12,219,000 18 
11,789,000 17 
11,449,000 17. 
11,672,000 16. 
11,397,000 16. 


November.... 
December. ... 


.o 
0 
4 
-7 
-3 
5 
4 
4 
9 
3 
7 
9 


1936 

January 12,646,000 17.2 

12,570,000 16.7 
16.2 
15.1 
13.7 
12.8 
12.3 
22.9 
11.2 
11.0§ 
10.7” 


September.... 
October 


* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 

For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates. 
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tinues for those who have exhausted heads of families were employed un- 
all resources through long unemploy- der the work program, and about 
ment, and it isnot workers fromthese 1,300,000 families (estimated) were 
families who get the first jobs. In on relief rolls, a total of nearly 
October, 3,498,012 persons, chiefly 4,800,000. 














Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 1928 ss 2 3 6 19 8 8 —hCU6fGlUtOlCUQlU OCU OC 
All Trades 1929 mw ¢&%? is 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 1% 12 
1999 20 22 25 23 2 2 22 22 #2 a2 22 «693«(O8 
1931 27 27 2% 25 25 25 2% 26 2% 2% 27 30 26 
1932 - FF FH HA AaAasBSseHe HBA HR FF 
1933 35 34 34 33 33 31 «431 31 629 «627: «28 69 BK 
1934 288 2% 25 2% 2% «25 #+%2% 2 25 4% 25 2 26 
1935 2% 2% #2 25 «ft «23 «6287 2 20 20 20 23 «23 

1936 shew ww@wt&é ts «(16S 


Total 1928 3% 39 3 32 2 22 % I9:«©22 «(68 lk lg 7 

Building Trades 1929 3° 33 34 2 2% 19 #16 «18 «© 622 693° «32 8s 
1930 38 #43 #41 40 #37 «#37 39 «#39 «638 «638 «642 «645 = «640 
1931 st 52 52 0 BB FDS 52 53 SHS C52 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 6% 
1933 7o 71 #72 #71 68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
1934 58 8655 «#955 S58 57 55 57 60 58 56 56 57 57 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 St 51 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 #25 2% 2If 23° 

Total 1928 3s 6 6 2 + © tf 9 8 . + J = 

Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 6 7 7 8 41 
1930 1§ 1 18 I9 I9 I9 25 20 23 #2 25 25 20 
1931 Ss GS&wreeestesesaeortlUClCUCU HElhUC FTlhlUC TC 
1932 34 37 37 39 #39 #42 #45 «#445 «#446 «46 446 46 - 42 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 jo 28 25 22 2% 25 25 27 27 26 27 
1935 a a! a a ee 
1936 7 we weighnw @s Hw Be ULhlCUwh 






























Total 1928 * eS. Se Se SS. YS eS 
Printing Trades 1929 » S&S § os 2 © ee & Se Ee Se 8B 
1930 5 5 6 6 6 6 7 8 8 7 8 9 7 
1931 a ae: ae: i a i) a) ne: ee 






1932 17 11 17 #18 18 «I 2 22 2 2 I9 (20 = Ig 
1933 ost naeansereiwqspwensernsstnsqaeweGaht 
1934 ae ee: ee ee) ee) ee ee) ee a ee 
1935 7 he he whe He He He HS eH. HB. CUM CUS 
1936 7% ts it #=%+ 8 8 2 1 8t CUP 


Total 1928 Io Io II 9 9 8 8 6 6 7 8 4 9 

All Other Trades 1929 12 II 8 8 6 7 7 7 7 7 9 Io 8 
1930 ae ae a a: a a | i a ae) 
1931 19 17 16 1% 15 16 17 16 16 16 18 2% 17 
1932 21 I9 18 118 20 21 #23 «#22 2 18 I9 #12 20 
1933 22 21 22 2 22 #2 #2 39 (#122 «2160«638)~=«6©90 0 «690 
1934 Io 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 16 I9 ot 18 
1935 20 17 #1 14 4 I9 #22 19: © 160«616 «616069 «6197 
1936 Cs wenmwTrwt@weiittesnene Ww 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC’ 


ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill—We are getting 
good results from our campaign to 
have people purchase union label 
goods. There has been no lowering 
of wages. The WPA is taking care 
of those without employment. Mines 
are working nearly full time——John 
Lillich. 

Huntsville—We are working for 
the organization of retail clerks and 
to form a Federal Labor Union of 
other workers. The WPA mostly 
takes care of those without work. 
Some of the part time employees are 
finding employment in the cotton 
fields. Cooperation here is good. 
Occasionally we have flare-ups but 
we manage to iron out our difficul- 
ties.—Paul L. Styles. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—We are lining up the gas 
service attendants and will apply for 
a charter shortly. We have not been 
able to get new signed agreements be- 
cause we are not as thoroughly organ- 
ized as we should be. Our industrial 
plants are honeycombed with spies 
and stool pigeons, both black and 
white who report every move made by 


* Data in this section from Organizers’ Reports 
for October. 


the unions. Barbers’ union is the only 
one to have an agreement. Since my 
last report, cotton picking has given 
work to hundreds of men and women 
at fairly good wages. The demand 
was so great for workers that some 
relief projects were almost shut down. 
A few weeks more the season will be 
over and most of the cotton pickers 
will be back again on relief. Our 
main needs for our unions are educa- 
tion and unity and the doing away 
with cut throat competition. Our 
relief pays common labor 25 cents an 
hour but some employers who bid too 
low, pay as low as 10 cents an hour for 
a day of from 12 to 14 hours.—J. H. 
Gore. 
CALIFORNIA 


Modesto.— Farm workers are 
organizing. Teamsters and culinary 
workers are adding many new mem- 
bers. Warehousemen are being organ- 
ized. Printers are negotiating wage 
agreement.—C. C. Nunnally. 

San Pedro.—Lcngshoremen are 
organizing warehousemen. We broad- 
cast every Tuesday at 6:30 over 
KGER and every Thursday at 6 over 
KRKD. No unemployment to re- 
port.—Barney Culpepper. 

San Pedro.—Retail clerks are or- 
ganizing and taking in automobile 
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salesmen. Central Labor Union has 
two fifteen minute periods each week 
over the radio. Teamsters are sign- 
ing new agreements with many firms. 
Cannery workers are negotiating an 
agreement for next year. Almost 
everyone here is organized.—Cecil O. 
Johnson. 

San Pedro.—Organizing work is 
going on continually with good re- 
sults. The cannery workers have 
presented a new wage scale agreement 
carrying increases of from 10 to 15 
cents an hour. A WPA and PWA 
office is maintained here through the 
efforts of Labor and all unemployed 
are sent to work through this office. 
The smaller unions are in need of 
leadership and efforts are being made 
by the State Federation of Labor and 
Central Labor Council to give them 
all the support possible-—George J. 
Mader. 

FLORIDA 


Pensacola.—Charter has been re- 
ceived for a Building Trades Council. 
The organization of this Council will 
aid the building crafts very much in 


this district—Charles L. Holley. 


GEORGIA 


Rossville-—Organization work is 
in progress among téxtile workers, 
hod carriers and common laborers. 
At Dalton, 550 textile workers for 
the American Thread Company are 
on strike—they are asking that work- 
ers in the twister department be given 
a wage on par with other depart- 
ments. There is very little direct re- 
lief by State available. The estab- 
lishment of maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages for the textile industry is 
needed badly in this locality. Most 
all textile employers in Georgia are 
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using every available means to deny 
the workers the right to organize. 
While it is true that in most cases 
they will meet with committees and 
representatives of Labor no adjust- 
ment is made on any complaint and 
in most cases active union workers 
are laid off or discharged.—C. D. 
Puckett. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—Garment workers are 
making a strenuous drive on ladies’ 
dress shops and meeting with fair suc- 
cess. Cotton textiles are reorganiz- 
ing. Garment workers have signed 
an agreement with the ladies cloak 
shops. A large PWA project is under 
way.—John O. Larson. 

Bloomington.—One of our main 
objectives at present is to organize the 
locals into better unions and make the 
members better trade unionists. All 
locals report increased membership. 
Prospects are good for the organiza- 
tion of hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees. Motion picture operators 
and stage employees have a new 
agreement carrying a 6 per cent wage 
raise and 75 cents per hour increase 
for overtime.—Wiley H. Henline. 

Carbondale.—All crafts plan to in- 
crease wages January 1,1937. PWA 
is using union labor. Ninety per cent 
of the local contractors use union 
labor. WPA is helping those on re- 
lief but pay less than the prevailing 
union wage by from 12% to 27% 
cents an hour. Kroger Warehouse 
refuses to recognize the union and 
forbids its employees to become mem- 
bers.—J. E. Hurt. 

Herrin.—Bartenders, beauticians, 
restaurant employees and cleaners 
have organization campaigns under 
way. Have union agreements with 
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different businesses here and they 
agree to employ union labor from this 
vicinity until such time as all of our 
members are working.—W. A. Pace. 

Waukegan.—Organization is al- 
ways under way in this district. All 
local unions in the building trades are 
making wonderful progress. We can- 
not report as much progress among 
factory workers as these people are 
afraid of losing their jobs. We make 
wonderful use of the radio here 
“WCFL”, the voice of Labor from 
Chicago and are doing everything we 
can to get their volume increased 
from 5 kilowats to 50 kilowats. This 
station has rendered great service to 
all. We have no new union agree- 
ments to report. WPA takes care of 
all those who are unable to work and 
those who cannot work are taken care 
of by the local relief authorities. The 
Manufacturers’ Association is op- 
posing the organization of unions.— 
George Nordstrom. 


INDIANA 


Lafayette—A union of building 
and common laborers has been organ- 
ized. Rubber workers are getting a 
few new members. Bartenders are 
100 per cent organized. ‘Township 
trustee handles direct relief. The 
Brown Rubber Company discharges 
members of Local 53 for union ac- 
tivities and uses coercion and intimi- 
dation against its employees becoming 
interested in organization.—Frank 
Fowler. 

Marion.—We are organizing the 
semi and unskilled workers in the 
glass plants. The mold making de- 
partment of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union secured a § cent per 
hour increase in pay effective Septem- 


ber 1 for their workers. The WPA 
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is still hiring some men. The Ballard 
Packing Company would not recog- 
nize employees who joined a union 
and asked them to sign a yellow-dog 
contract to stay in the plant and told 
them if they did not sign they could 
not work there. They were forced 
to leave the employment of the Com- 
pany.—Alvin Barrett. 

Terre Haute—The building 
tradesmen are doing everything to 
make all jobs 100 per cent unionized 
on which they are employed. Each 
local union is having very good success 
in signing new agreements. All mem- 
bers report to their union officers when 
they are out of work and they are 
placed on a job as soon as possible. 
The main needs of the union in our 
locality are—wages, hours and work- 


ing conditions and a fair living for . 


both men and women who work.— 
Ernest Phipps. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Organizing work is 
under way among newspaper boys, 
paper bundlers, casket workers, beer 
and transfer truck drivers. We use 
the radio for announcements which 
we are unable to get through the local 
papers. Warehouse employees and 
truck drivers report new agreements. 
Those without work find employment 
on the PWA. When employers get 
the first inkling of their workers 
organizing they immediately give 
them small raises in pay, shorter hours 
and call attention to the fact why 
should you fellows pay in dues to keep 
union organizers alive as they are just 
blood suckers. They usually wind up 
with telling their employees to stay 
with them and everything will be 
okeh. It is this type of thing that we 
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have to combat when organizing.— 
James W. Soutter. 

Dubuque.—There is a possibility 
of organizing teachers here. The 
musicians sponsor a one-half hour 
program over the radio each week as 
a boost for organization in general. 
There is a strike in the local metal 
trades plant—a new agreement seems 
to be in the making and we believe 
settlement will be reached shortly.— 
Frank T. Nagel. 

Dubuque. — Organizing work is 
under way by teachers, power house 
employees, bartenders, bakers, team- 
sters and truck drivers. The writer 
is helping the international organizers 
with the metal trades strike. One of 
our main needs is an Allied Printing 
Trades Council. The Adams Foun- 
dry Company, A. Y. McDonald Com- 
pany and the Morrison Foundry Com- 
pany object to their workers organiz- 
ing.—John J. Brown. 

Sioux City—The retail clerks are 
getting ready in a big way to start an 
organization program. The local radio 
station is very friendly and offers 
us time for programs. There are sev- 
eral WPA jobs and most all without 
regular work are working on these. 
We need more work and a building 
trades council. The packing houses, 
which are our largest industries, still 
have “company unions.”—L. E. Gar- 
nett. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson. — Some building 
trades unions are taking in new mem- 
bers. Only relief work is WPA. 
Those unable to work receive some 
support from County Poor Fund.— 
Leory Phillips. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville—A union of common 
laborers has recently been formed in 
connection with the building trades. 
Wages of common laborers were in- 
creased. Efforts to organize distillery 
workers is under way.—J. T. Wood- 
ward. 

MAINE 


Bangor.—The Philco Shoe Fac- 
tory has approximately 500 workers 
and the writer is trying to organize 
them. Local No. 1081 of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Railway Em- 
ployees signed an agreement with the 
Maine Central Transit Company 
establishing the 48-hour week and 
raising the pay of most of the men 
nine cents an hour. Seniority is to be 
recogitized.—Benjamin J. Dorsky. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—There is general or- 
ganizing of all crafts by committees. 
Most of our members are working on 
WPA projects but at wages and hours 
of work inadequate for their needs. 
Our main need here is more work at a 
living wage. Employers do not deny 
the right of their workers to organize 
but they seek to keep wages as low as 
possible, and owing to the general 
scarcity of jobs the people have to 
accept the same terms as formerly 
prevailed and in many instances even 
less.—John T. Tucker. 

South Hadley Falls.—Papermak- 
ers, hotel and restaurant employees 
and textile workers have organization 
plans under way. October 19 the 
Crew Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany put a 10 per cent wage cut into 
effect. The Fiske Rubber Company 
is increasing wages 4 cents an hour 
effective November 2.—Michael J. 
McLain. 
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THE SPIRIT IS WILLING 
But the Method is Weak 








@ It is our belief that most peo- 
ple are not improvident because 
they want to be; not extravagant 
because they are careless; nor are 
they unthrifty because of sheer 
shiftlessness. 

Every normal person responds 
to the lecture, the radio talk, the 
editorial, the friendly suggestion 
—that he save at least something 
from his income in order to as- 
sure his independence, self-re- 
spect, contentment— possibly his 
fortune. 

Aroused by the promise of such 
glittering rewards for their thrift, 
husband and wife are indeed will- 
ing to take the necessary steps to 
obtain them. With stirring ex- 
hortations still ringing in their 
ears, they await the next pay 
envelope with hopeful determi- 
nation. “We willsave—we must 





save—we can save!” they say. 

But can they? 

Owing to lack of knowledge of 
what things are actually worth, 
improper distribution of funds 
(be it only nickels and dimes), 
unsuspected petty losses that are 
burglarizing the purse, thrifty 
intentions frequently end up in 
discouragement after a single 
day’s trial. The spirit was willing 
—but the practical application of 
the idea didn’t seem to work out. 

How to put thrifty intentions 
into actual practice?—that seems 
to Household Finance’s “‘Doctor 
of Family Finances” to be the 
American Family’s most serious 
problem. It also seems to us to 
be our duty to do what we can 
to help solve this problem, since 
the general objective of our busi- 
ness is to render a financial re- 
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construction service to Ameri- 
can Families. 

When a loan to a family is part 
of a constructive plan for mend- 
ing its finances we advance the 
needed cash to give it a fresh 
start. But while the determina- 
tion and hope to do better in the 
future and ‘‘get somewhere”’ is 
still strong, we place in their 
hands practical guides that will 
help transform honest intentions 
into a savings account. 

Our ‘‘Better Buymanship” se- 
ries covers almost every article 
bought for the family. Roast 
beef is going up?—well here’s the 
way to buy, to cook and to serve 
a substitute—delicious and just 
as nourishing. Johnny’s shoes 
wore out too fast?—well here’s 
the way to tell good leather from 
poor when you buy his next pair. 
Reminder slips are bound in these 
books for the housewife to carry 
in her purse so she won’t forget 
what questions to ask about the 
things she buys. 

In addition to the daily shop- 
ping, there are the larger items 
of rent, insurance, installments 
that must be budgeted intelli- 
gently—and there is our ““Home 
Money Management”’ book and 


“Budget Chart’’ to show what to 
do about these items, how to ap- 
portion even the most modest 
salary. 

Does it work? 

We have thousands of grateful 
letters in our files. Most people 
say they always wanted to save 
but never before knew how. Hun- 
dreds of letters give the actual 
amount of money put in savings 
banks. An analysis shows that 
our “Doctor of Family Finances” 
has helped them to save on pur- 
chases up to 20% of their in- 
comes. This really amounts to a 
raise in pay to families living on 
inflexible incomes. 

If you would care to see free 
sample copies of these educa- 
tional pamphlets that mean so 
much to people—that doso much 
for people—simply write us your 
request. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


**Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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Worcester.—Our unions are not 
interested in credit unions and the one 
formed 16 years ago is being liqui- 
dated. Too few union members are 
acquainted with finances, proper valu- 
ations and general matters to warrant 
proper management. Retail clerks 
and auto mechanics have agreements. 
Good progress in membership is re- 
ported by the building trades and the 
organizing committee of the Central 
Labor Union assisted in this. The 
bartenders have the six-day week and 
a minimum salary of $25.00.—Free- 
man M, Saltus. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Bus drivers have 
formed aunion. The workers belong- 
ing to this union drive buses for the 
City Street Line. Those without em- 
ployment we try to place on relief 


work.—George Heath. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing.—We are organizing a 
union of city maintenance of way em- 
ployees. Also assisted the flour mill 
workers in getting their union 100 per 
cent again. Highway workers have 
received a § cents an hour increase in 
wages. Our main need here is to 
shorten hours and raise wages.— 
Frank Koester. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—We are trying to organ- 
ize common laborers. Every Sunday 
morning we have a time period over 
our radio station. The glaziers are 
on strike at two of our glass com- 
panies because of the refusal of the 
companies to grant an increase of ten 
cents an hour. The building trades 
have had a good year. The business 
men’s organizations are fighting hard 
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to keep us from going ahead— 
Joseph L. Gross. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—An intensive drive is 
being conducted in this state by the 
hod carriers and common laborers 
and especially here in Manchester. 
New unions have been installed. Car- 
penters are taking in new members 
and the hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees have an organization drive 
under way. Unemployment is at a 
low ebb just now. WPA is taking 
care of practically all who need work. 
—Jospehat Lavalle. 


NEW YORK 


Norfolk.—A union of journeymen 
barbers has been organized at Mas- 
sena. All that want employment can 
find it, either on road projects for the 
state and county, or at the airports 
that are being built both at Massena 
and Ogdensburg. This is all relief 
work. Water and sewer project is 
soon to start at Norfolk which will 
give work for about eleven months. 
This work will cost. about $180,000, 
of which the Federal grant is $81,- 
000.—Jay M. Clarke. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—Laundry workers are 
Organizing, as are the workers in the 
Atlantic & Pacific Stores and the 
Kroger Company. There is a dismis- 
sal wage of 25 cents an hour for work- 
ers in spices and teas. Under the pro- 
visions of the WPA those desiring 
work are hired.—James Tone. 

Springfield.—Outstanding in labor 
affairs in this jurisdiction in the last 
month were conventions of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, Ohio 
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“Don’t worry about me—it’s just a Cold” 











Just a cold now—but it may lead to influenza or pneumonia which, on an average, cause 125,000 deaths 
each year in the United States. About half of these deaths occur in December, January, February and March. 


(i common cold is bad enough in 
itself. But the real danger is that it 
may blaze the trail for more serious diseases 
or reduce your resistance to their attacks. 


Before you realize it, what you think is just 
a “cold” may develop into influenza or 
even pneumonia. Pneumonia may start 
suddenly, even without a cold. 


The first symptoms of pneumonia are 
usually chilliness or a severe chill, pain in 
the chest or side, headache, cough, and 
fever. Such symptoms mean that not a 
second should be lost. Go to bed and send 
for your doctor. Remember that pneumo- 
nia is a communicable disease. Proper nurs- 
ing, complete rest and reasonable isolation 
are absolutely essential. 


Lobar pneumonia is caused by many dif- 
ferent types of the pneumonia germ—but 
each type is specific and can be identified. 
Should anyone in your family have pneu- 
monia, your doctor will probably arrange 
for an immediate laboratory examination of 
the sputum to determine which type of 
pneumonia is present. 
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Serums are available which are highly ef- 
fective in treating certain of the types. 
Not all cases of pneumonia should have 
serum treatment. Your doctor will decide. 


During the next four months it will do the 
most damage to those who are not on guard. 
If your physical resistance is lowered by 
overwork or unusual fatigue, toolittle sleep, 
overindulgence in food or drink, or expo- 
sure to cold and wet, pneumonia germs 
may gain quick headway. 


At this time of the year it is a wise pre- 
caution to have your doctor look you over 
very carefully to see whether or not you 
have diseased tonsils, sinuses, adenoids, 
teeth or other physical impairments which 
may lower resistance. 


You will be safer during the coming winter 
months if you keep your vitality high. 


Send for the Metropolitan's booklet, 
“Colds, Influenza, Pneumonia,” which con- 
tains valuable information about the pre- 
vention and care of these diseases. Address 
Booklet Department 12-F-36. 





Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Copyright, 1936, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


President 
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State Building Trades Council, and 
many state and district conferences of 
trade unions. Reawakened interest 
and activity in trade unionism was in 
evidence, and many important deci- 
sions were made whose repercussions 
will be noted in betterments for wage 
earners in Ohio in the years ahead. 
Organized labor in Ohio has pledged 
anew its faith in trade unionism as ex- 
pounded by the American Federation 
of Labor. The Springfield labor 
movement was highly commended for 
the excellent manner in handling con- 
vention and conference arrangements. 
New features injected in this year’s 
gatherings were exhibits dealing with 
the labor movement, industrial safety, 
and forum sessions in Workers’ Edu- 
cation. T. J. Donnelly, veteran sec- 
retary-treasurer, was re-elected unani- 
mously by the State Federation of 
Labor. The Ohio State Federation 
of Labor went on the air through the 
“Voice of Labor.” Broadcasts will 
be made once each week over 
WHKC, Columbus, Mondays, 6:30 
to 6:45 p. m., through December, 
1936. The Trades and Labor As- 
sembly is getting under way its fall 
and winter campaign. Truckers and 
chauffeurs, bartenders and hotel and 
restaurant employees, machinists, and 
several building trades unions, re- 
port membership gains. Work con- 
tinues to improve in all branches of 
business—particularly in metal and 
building trades. Main need of unions 
in Springfield is a combined aggressive 
organizing campaign to the end that 
wages, hours and working conditions 
may be bettered. While work is good, 
wages, hours and working conditions 
are below standards of other com- 


parable cities —C. W. Rich. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale——We are just about 
completing the reorganization of the 
plumbers and steamfitters’ union 
which has not met for the past two 
years due to the depression and also 
lack of building. Efforts will be made 
to revive the electricians’ union.—C. 
Omer Fitch. 

Homestead.—Gas station employ- 
ees and truck drivers are organizing. 
Glass skilled labor is going into the 
Flint Glass Workers. Work is pro- 
gressing in the organization of school 
teachers. Foundry employees of Mc- 
Keesport have settled their dispute 
but the company failed to take some 
of the old employees back. We are 
now working on this phase of the 
matter. Division No. 85 of the Pitts- 
burgh Railway Company pays a dis- 
missal wage. We aim to cut down 
hours and secure better wages. Truck 
drivers now work from 8 a. m. to 12 
p. m. Stores and mills are offering 
inducements to the employees to keep 
them from organizirs but the clerks 
are getting in line as did the bartend- 
ers whom I organized some time ago. 
—James A. Wilson. 

Monessen.—A union of truck 
drivers and teamsters has_ been 
formed. A Label League is under 
way—this was given unanimous ap- 
proval at a recent meeting by the Mo- 
noengahela Valley Central Trades 
Council. The motion picture opera- 
tors have secured a two years’ con- 
tract carrying an increase in pay of 
$3.00 a week. Glass workers in 
Charleroi are now being organized. 
Future for unionism looks good.— 
Frank Mastreanni. 

York.—There is a drive on to or- 
ganize the teamsters and chauffeurs, 
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textile workers, bartenders and elec- 
tricians. Rates for radio broadcast- 
ing are too high for the unions here 
to make use of the air. Teamsters 
and chauffeurs have secured a new 
agreement as have some of the 
building crafts and wallpaper mill 
helpers, with increases in wages, 
The question of dismissal wage was 
not included. Many are on direct re- 
lief ; others are working on PWA and 
WPA projects. We aim to educate 
and build up a better civic pride so 
that operators of sweat shops and 
chiselers cannot take advantage of un- 
organized workers. The blacklist and 
various other methods of intimida- 
tion and coercion are used in this 
locality by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Foreman’s Club and Manu- 
facturers’ Association. — Herman 
Stein. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney.—Every effort is being 
put forth to organize the textile work- 
ers. Through the Spartanburg Tex- 
tile Council all unions in Cherokee 
and Spartanburg Counties have ac- 
cess to a fifteen minute broadcast over 
Station WSPA every Saturday. We 
wish to thank the Station WSPA (the 
voice of South Carolina) for the 
courtesy and fine spirit in favor of 
the Labor Movement. The Hamrick 
chain of mills has put on a drive to 
get rid of all union members by claim- 
ing they violate the Company rules. 
This rule reads: “Any one drinking or 
disturbing the peace will be dis- 
charged and the family required to 
move out of the village.” The unem- 
ployed are given work on the WPA— 
that is a small per cent are given 


work.—J. H. Palmer. 
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TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—A charter has been 
ordered for a union of lathers. Cooks 
and waiters, sheet metal workers and 
hod carriers are organizing. A con- 
tract is being arranged between the 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ 
Union No. 25 and the Eureka Baking 
Company. We have public relief 
and aid from the unions for those 
without work. The Mark K. Wilson 
Company is fighting the Building 
Trades Council saying Labor has no 
basis for a hod carriers’ union and a 
strike is on at three large projects.— 
Erskine Mabee. 

Jackson.—We are making but slow 
progress in the organization of sev- 
eral crafts. The carpenters increased 
their hours from seven to eight a day 
to conform with the hours of other 
crafts who have the eight-hour day 
and the five-day week. The majority 
of businesses do not want their em- 
ployees to organize.—W. I. Carring- 


ton. 
TEXAS 


Henderson.—Auto mechanics and 
common laborers are organizing. The 
Union Label League is active in in- 
creasing its membership.—William 


A. Matthews. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—In the past month the 
writer has organized unions of com- 
mon laborers in Provo, Payson and 
Spanish Fork. A retail clerks union 
was formed at Ogden. Weare happy 
to report that all craftsmen are work- 
ing.—R. H. Fuller. 

Standardville.—We are contacting 
electrical workers, gas station attend- 
ants and hod carriers and common 
laborers for organization into unions. 
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A broadcasting station is in process of 
construction and Labor will no doubt 
use it as far as their finances will 


allow. All workers are either em- 
ployed or are receiving relief. Our 
main need is for an educational pro- 
gram along trade union lines as to 
the proper way in which to handle 
local union business.—John C. For- 


rester. 
VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—The writer is devot- 
ing every effort to the organization of 
barbers and open shop garment fac- 
tories. Some without work are on 
the WPA projects, but many are still 
without employment and cannot get it. 
The shoe workers have both a “‘com- 
pany union” and a bona fide trade 
union.—S. D. Clinebell. 

Norfolk.—A union of longshore- 
men has been organized. Carpenters 
placed the label in one cabinet shop 
in October. The WPA only provides 
made work. Prospects look good for 
a general campaign among building 
tradesmen.—O. C. Moore. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley.—I am making a move to 
get the nurses at the hospital to- 
gether. We have been able to re- 
organize the bakery and confectionery 
workers and they are now under con- 
tract with wages ranging from $16.00 
to $38.00 a week for forty-four hours. 
The relief is taking care of most of 
the unemployed. Work has been very 
good here this year and there is still 
some in sight. The Chevrolet dealer 
refused to recognize the union and 
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the auto mechanics are out on strike. 
Only a few dealers so far have signed 
up.—F. W. Ramsey. 

Charleston.—Prospects are good 
for the early organization of the 
butchers and meat cutters. Efforts 
are also being made to unionize the 
retail clerks. The building trades are 
steadily increasing their membership. 
The local unions, due to the cost, are 
not using the radio for organizing 
purposes. The programs put on by 
the American Federation of Labor 
and other international unions are 
very eagerly listened to and do a 
great amount of good. We are work- 
ing on new wage agreements for the 
laundry workers here and for the 
teamsters and truck drivers in Prince- 
ton and Bluefield, and we hope to suc- 
cessfully conclude these _ shortly. 
There is plenty of work for skilled 
mechanics. The surplus of common 
labor is taken care of by the WPA 
and the relief organization.— 
Thomas Cairns. 

Welch. — Sixteen new members 
have been added to the ranks of the 
Chauffeurs Union No. 502 and this 
union is out to organize the unorgan- 
ized drivers. September 15 an agree- 
ment was reached with three hard- 
ware stores by the retail clerks which 
carried a wage increase ranging from 
20 to 22 per cent. Building trades 
members have plenty of work. A pri- 
vate concern is building six new four 
room houses. WPA and State Road 
Commission have absorbed most of 
the unemployed in the community.— 
A. Rodriquez. 
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LET’S GIVE A SHOW 


? 


the buffalo roam,... 
sang Louise under her 


é ‘O% GIVE mea home where. 


breath. 

“Why?” asked Johnny, her 
younger brother who was always 
serious. 

‘Why what?” asked Louise. 

“Why do you want a home 
where the buffalo roam?” 

“T don’t. That’s just a song.” 

“Simple song,” he remarked as 
he turned again to his mechanical 
builder which he had received for 
Christmas. 

Louise smiled at him, and 
hummed the melody of another 
song. 

“Louise,” her mother inter- 
rupted her. 

“Yes, Mother. Don’t you like 
my singing, either?” she asked. 

“You have a nice voice, daugh- 
ter,” her mother replied. “But 
what I was going to say is, why 
don’t you and Amy do something 
with your talents? You both 
were splendid the night of the 
school show.” 


“Just what do you mean?” 
Louise asked as she sat down in 
a big chair near her mother. 

“Why not plan and write a 
show for your Junior Union, and 
in it use some of your songs. You 
girls have written some very 
nice words to the tunes you have 
learned over the radio, and Amy 
can play almost anything on the 
piano.” 

“Oh, Mother, would you help 
us if we got started?” exclaimed 
Louise enthusiastically. 

“Yes, I would love it. Havea 
talk with Amy first and see what 
she thinks about it. I think it 
would be very nice. If you 
can work up some kind of a 
show I'll assist you in any way 
I can.” 

“Oh, Mother, you’re a dar- 
ling,” said Louise as she hugged 
her. 

Louise put on her wraps for it 
was a chilly day, and ran down 
the street to the home of her 
chum. She lost no time in tell- 
ing Amy what her mother had 
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suggested, and Amy was as 
thrilled with the plan as was 
Louise. 

“T have already made up some 
new words to ‘Red Sails’ for our 
next meeting,” said the blue-eyed 
Amy. 

“Let me see them.” 

Both girls sat down at the 
piano and Amy played the 
melody through, softly hum- 
ming the words which she had 
scrawled on a piece of note-book 
paper. 

“Oh, they’re grand, and just 
right for the Juniors!” exclaimed 
Louise. 

“You sing, too,” Amy said. 

As the girls got about half way 
through the score the second time 
they were cut short by a loud 
howling from the next room. 

“Tt’s Ben,” said Amy disgust- 
edly. 

“That’s the way with brothers. 
Johnny, as little as he is, can’t 


appreciate good music,” Louise 


said and referred to John’s criti- 
cism of her singing earlier in the 
day. 

“Tt isn’t good music men object 
to,” said Ben, coming into the 
room. “It’s ruining good music 
that we crab about.” 

“But Ben, really, this is good,” 
said Louise. 

“Is it a new one?” he asked, 
coming over to the piano. 

“Yes, I made up the words this 
morning,” Amy told him. 

“T don’t know about the words, 
but it’s a good piece,” he said. “TI 
didn’t know it was ‘Red Sails’ 
until I saw the name. Maybe 


you kids just can’t sing,” he went 
on jokingly. 

Ben was a couple of years older 
than the girls, and of course he 
felt very superior tothem. Older 
brothers have a way of doing that 
at times, even though they love 
their sisters dearly. 

Amy and her visitor took Ben 
into their confidence and told him 
their thoughts in regard to the 
show. 

“Why, you kids can’t do that. 
You don’t know how,” he pro- 
tested. 

“But wecan. We have enough 


members in the Junior Union to 


have a fairly good sized cast, and 
if Louise’s mother helps us, we 
will get along. We can have re- 
hearsals and so forth, and have 
the show ready in about three 
weeks time,” Amy stated. 

“And if we need some man’s 
help, you wouldn’t refuse to come 
to our assistance, would you?” 
Louise asked him appealingly. 

“Well, I suppose if you get 
started on something you won’t 
stop until you have finished it. 
I’m too busy to help much, but if 
I’m around I’ll do what I can for 
you,” Ben promised. 

“Well, that’s something!” de- 
clared his sister, swinging around 
to the keyboard. Her fingers 
struck the keys, and as she played 
the tune again she and Louise 
sang the new words while Ben 
shouted out the words which were 
written with the music. 

(Next month you will find an out- 
line for a play which you may pro- 
piace hy your Junior Union. Watch 

or ww. 
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NEW YEAR GREETING 


With the beginning of the New 
Year there are many resolutions 
which are made and immediately 
forgotten. However, when a fine 
bunch of Juniors make a resolu- 
tion there is hardly a chance that 
it will be put on the scrap heap, 
because Juniors are a determined 
people, as a rule. 

We don’t know for sure, but 
we are willing to believe that 
many Junior Unions throughout 
the country have resolved to make 
1936 the most successful year 


they have ever known. From let- 
ters we have received we learn 
there are many membership 
drives under way. If each Junior 
resolves to bring in a new mem- 
ber we can be sure of a hundred 
per cent increase in Junior Union 
membership before the year is 
over. 

We can be sure, too, that each 
Junior who has read the Pledge 
has resolved to live up to it in 
every way through every day of 
the New Year. 


(The coupon for folders is on page 110 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


* * 


* * 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO JUNIOR UNION SECRETARIES 


We have large Junior Union a few days, please write to us. 
Pledges printed. We are mailing The Pledge is printed on heavy 


them to Junior Unions. 


If you cardboard and is to be hung in 


do not receive your copy within your local meeting room. 


* * 


* * 


With every good wish to Junior Unionists everywhere for the 


New Year, 


Goodbye until next time, 


Cdhtl, Won 
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HE opening scene is the in- 
terior of a modest home. 
There is a large, comforta- 
ble man’s chair left of center, 
towards the front of the stage. 
There is a table with a reading 
lamp beside it. There are sev- 
eral other chairs near, and a 
clothes tree standing in a corner. 
There is also a shelf or bookcase 
with books and magazines at the 
rear of the set, center. Any other 
furniture, pictures, drapes or so 
forth, may be used which make 
the home look pleasanter. 

The cast wceludes: Father, 
Mother, three children, who are 
two girls and a boy; Outsiders 
who are introduced later. 

As the curtain rises we see: 

Father: who apparently has 
just come in from outdoors. He 
is carrying his hat, and goes up- 
stage from the door at right to 
the clothes tree which is in the 
right rear corner, hangs up his 
hat and coat, and crosses down 
stage to chair by table. Mother 
has been arranging the maga- 
zines on the reading table and as 
Father comes in she greets him. 

Father speaks: Hello. Are the 
children home yet? 
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Mother: Not yet, but they’ll be 
a. soon. Did you have a good 
a 

Peltor: Yes, rather. Did you? 

Mother: Of course. (There is 
a knock at the door) I'll answer 
it. 

(Mother crosses the stage to 
door right, and opens it. A tall 
man and a short man are stand- 
ing in the doorway. They are 
both poorly dressed and do not 
look rested or well-fed. Both look 
very dissatisfied. ) 

Tall man: Is your husband 
home? 

Mother: Yes. (She stands to 
one side to let them enter. Father 
gets up and comes toward the 
two men.) 

Father: You wish to see me? 

Short man: Yeah. We want 
to see you about some work. 

Father: May I have your 
names? 

Tall man: Never mind our 
names. What we want to see you 
about is to tell you to let us alone. 
We like the way our jobs are run, 
and we don’t need any interfer- 
ence on your part. 

Father: Surely I haven’t both- 








ered you at your work. I don’t 
even know you. 

Short man: Yes, you know us. 
You carry a union card, don’t 
you? 

Father: Of course I do. Any 
clear thinking working man does 
these days. 

Tall man: That’s your idea. 
Now you union fellows, with 
your ideas of shorter hours and 
higher wages, keep out of our 
way, understand? We don’t 
want you and your advice in our 
affairs. 

Father: Now wait a minute. 
Just who are you, and what is it 
you’re after? 

Tall man: I’m Long Hours, 
and if you succeed in your at- 
tempt to do away with me I'll 
cause you plenty of trouble. 

Short man: I’m Low Wages, 
and as for me, I want you to 
mind your own business. I have 
the workers where I want them, 
and there’s no use trying to get 
them higher wages. I won’t 
stand for it. 

Father: Of course, you two 
men realize your demands are 
unreasonable and that your 
threats are useless. As long as 
we Union men are carrying our 
union cards and are upholding 
union principles you two are 
waging an already lost fight. I’ll 
give you my answer now, and 
you may take it back to whomso- 
ever sent you here. I am a Union 
man. I shall do all in my power 
to raise the standards of work 
and living of my fellow wage 
earners and countrymen. I shall 
advance, as far as possible, the 
ideals of labor which are to have 


fair conditions of employment, 
fair compensation and fair 
hours of work. This I shall do 
by adding my strength to the col- 
lective strength and courage of 
my brother trade unionists. | 
shall have none of your counsel, 
nor shall I be intimidated by 
your threats. 

Mother (who has been stand- 
ing by the door listening, opens 
the door and says): You and 
your theories are not welcome 
here. Heed the words my hus- 
band has said. Perhaps you 
shall find a better life. 

(The two strangers go out, 
and Mother closes the door after 
them.) 

(She no sooner gets the door 
shut and walks over to a chair 
near bookcase than the door flies 
open and the three children come 
in. Father has gone back to his 
chair, left.) 

(The children are _ simply 
dressed. As they hang their 
wraps on the clothes tree they 
greet their parents, and go to 
each to kiss them. The boy just 
pats his Father’s shoulder. 

Boy, Junior: Well, I’ve had a 
big day today. 

The girls: So have we, and 
guess what. (They are all ex- 
cited. ) 

Mother: What is it? 

Father: Let us in on the se- 
cret. 

Hope: Let Junior tell it him- 
self. 

Happy: Yes. 


Go on, brother. 
Junior: We had our Junior 

Union meeting and I got elected 

president. (He smiles broadly.) 
Mother: Splendid. 
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Father: Congratulations. 
Now you must take your new re- 
sponsibility seriously. It’s a big 
task. Give the very best you 
have to it, son. 

Junior: I shall, Father. With 
you and Mother to guide me, and 
with the truths I have learned in 
our trade union home to serve 
me I shall do all I can for our 
members. 

Mother: We'll have to cele- 
brate the honor. I'll attend to 
dinner. (She goes out, using an- 
other door, if there is one.) 

Father: Vl get washed before 
you kids take possession up- 
stairs. 
the three children alone. They 
are scarcely settled when there 
is a timid knock at the door.) 

Happy: Vll go. (She opens 
the door, and a frail child comes 
in.) 
Child: You’re warm in here. 
(She looks around wonder- 
ingly.) 

Hope: Why, yes. (She goes 
over to the child.) You’re cold! 

Child: Yes, and hungry, and 
so tired. (She looks as though 
she might cry, but doesn’t actu- 
ally.) 

Happy: Junior, bring her a 
chair. (He does so.) 

Hope: V’ll get you a glass of 
milk. (She runs out to the 
kitchen and returns immediately 
with a glass of milk which she 
gives the child, who takes it and 
gulps it down.) 

Junior: Gee, 
hungry. 

Child (nodding her head): 
But I’m getting warm. (She 
smiles. ) 


you were 


(He goes out, leaving - 
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Happy: Feel better? 
Child: Yes. My, you have a 
nice place. Do you live here? 

Hope: Yes. This is our home. 
Don’t you have a home? 

Child: Sometimes. You see, I 
work almost all the. time, and I 
don’t have any real home. All I 
get is a place to sleep sometimes. 

Junior: What’s your name? 
And why do you work? Do you 
go to school? 

Child: I’m called Child Labor, 
and so, of course, I have to work. 
I work all the time it seems. 

Junior: But don’t you go to 
school? 

Child (shaking her head nega- 
tively): No. I go to the fac- 
tory, or the mill instead. All of 
us work. We don’t do anything 
like you children do. 

Hope: Would you like to 
change and live in a nice home 
like ours? 

Child: Yes, but I can’t stay. 
T’ll have to get back to work now. 
I shouldn’t have come. (She gets 
off the chair and tries to go.) 

Happy: Stay. You needn’t - 
leave us. We'll help you. Brother, 
our Junior Union can help her. 
Let’s devote our time to chang- 
ing Child Labor into a normal 
Child Life. 

Junior: We shall make that 
one of the main objects of our 
Junior Union while I am in 
office. 

Child: I am so sleepy. (She 
settles back in the chair and soon 
is fast asleep.) 

(The three children whisper 
together, and quietly go about 
the room. Happy brings a coat 








or throw and tucks it around the 
little girl.) 

(As the children make the lit- 
tle girl comfortable the door is 
stealthily opened and a dirty, 
wild-eyed young man sneaks 
into the room. Junior turns and 
discovers him.) 

Junior: Who are you? (The 
child sleeps on, but the two girls 
stand in front.of her and shield 
her. The three trade union chil- 
dren are standing, bolding fac- 
ing the intruder, who seems to 
lose some of his confidence in 
view of their courageous atti- 
tude. ) 

Intruder: You think you’re 
getting along all right here in 
your warm home, don’t you? 
Well, you’re not. 

Happy: Get out of here. 

Junior: We know what you’re 
like. We don’t want you or any 
of the things you try to teach. 

Intruder: I suppose you think 
there is no discontent in your 
nation, among your working 
classes, but you’re.. . 

Junior: Get out. We have no 
time nor place for you. We will 
not listen to your wrangle. Get 
out! 

Intruder: Yl not move until 


you rally around the cause that 


brings a world wide revolution. 
(He dramatically waves his 
arms, and talks loudly.) 


Junior (to Hope and Happy) : 
Open the door. (To the Intru- 
der): Out with you. (He gives 
him a rush and drives him out of 
the house.) There! (He shuts 
the door and stands leaning 
against it, wiping his hands.) 
There'll be none of his kind in 
our home. We’re not going to be 
misled by such trash and non- 
sense. 

Hope: No. There never will 
be room for him for we are not 
that kind of people. We shall 
work out our destiny without his 
havoc-bringing ways. 

Father (coming into the 
room): It sounded like a riot 
down here. 

Junior: We just threw out a 
thief who came to steal our birth- 
rights. 

Mother enters: Do we have a 
guest for dinner? (She looks at 
the drowsy child, who stretches 
and gets up from the chair.) 

Happy: Yes, Mother. You will 
help us get her started back to 
being a normal Child Life, won’t 
you. She says she is Child Labor. 

Father: I’ve seen the little one 
before. We'll help her, all of us. 

Child: With your help I, and 
all children like me, will become 
loyal citizens of a splendid na- 
tion. 

Curtain. 
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THE DARE 


HEN seven enthusiastic 
young people get together 
something is bound to hap- 
pen. Mrs. Miller, who was used 
to the ways of just such young 
folks, wondered to herself what 
would be the next 
scheme they would con- 
ceive. Shedid not have 
long to wait. 

“Mother, would you 
mind coming in to our 
meeting ?”’ asked her 
fifteen-year-old son, 

Gilbert. ‘‘We want 
your advice.” 

“T’ll come,” was the 
answer. Mrs. Miller 
went into the room 
where the Juniors were 
gathered. She was 
greeted joyfully by the six friends 
of her son. 

“We have under discussion .. .” 
began Eloise Blake. 

“In fact, we have thoroughly 
discussed our problem and can’t 
come to any conclusion,” Ernest 
Perkins interrupted her. 


? 


Julia Telford moved over and 
made a place for Mrs. Miller be- 
side her. 

“If you’re patient perhaps 
we'll be able to explain all this to 
you,” she said pleasantly. 

“T’m ready to listen,” 
said Mrs. Miller as she 
made herself comfort- 
able. 

“Mom, it’s this way,” 
Gilbert started. “You 
know we have been hav- 
ing some strange, mys- 
terious things happen 
over at the clubhouse. 
Well, we’re going to 
find out what it’s all 
about.” 

‘‘Detectives at 
work,” she remarked. 

“To tell the truth, I am surprised. 
From the looks of your faces I 
would never dream it was any- 
thing as exciting as solving a mys- 
tery.” 

“Personally, some of us don’t 
think there’s a thing to it,” An- 
nette Ramsay told her. “The boys 
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are the ones who are the most 
worked up about it.” 

Charles Johnson addressed the 
next sentence to all the girls, but 
looked straight at Annette. 

“You know, you girls, that 
even though you don’t think 
much of what we have in mind, 
you'll be glad we got started on 
this before anything serious does 
happen.” 

“You’re right,” Bob Kilby 
said, siding with Chick. 

Eloise shrugged her shoulders, 
and turned to Mrs. Miller saying, 
“They think they are on the trail 
of some big plot or other.” 

‘‘Laugh if you want,”’ said 
Ernie. 

‘‘He who laughs last, you 
know,” Bob reminded her. 

“Seriously, Mrs. Miller, don’t 
you think we should do something 
about conditions over there?” 
Chick asked her. 

“Before I express my opinion,” 
Mrs. Miller said, “let me get a 
clearer picture of what is going 

“Mom, I’ve told you about the 
strange noises we’ve heard from 
time to time in the clubhouse, and 
then about the pledge falling 
from the wall, and about the loose 
floor board,” Gilbert said. 

“T know, but I didn’t pay any 
particular attention to what you 
thought caused all the ghostly 
goings on,” she said, smiling at 
her son. 

‘‘Perhaps Gil didn’t know 
much more about it,” Julia re- 
marked, grinning at Gil. 

“T can see this,’ Mrs. Miller 
said, “you boys don’t have the full 


cooperation of the girls in his 
matter. I think I’ll side with the 
girls, too. I haven’t been in- 
formed of any inexplicable niys- 
tery. I think your father gave a 
very rational solution of the prob- 
lem the other evening. He told 
you that the clubhouse was old 
and drafty, and that the condition 
of the little building would ac- 
count for most of the uncommon 
sounds and for the pledge falling, 
too, as far as that goes, and I be- 
lieve he said that you would most 
likely find more than a floor board 
loose, if you investigated very 
carefully.” 

“You certainly have cleared up 
the situation for us, Mrs. Miller,” 
said Annette. 

“And thanks a lot,” came from 
Eloise. ‘We three girls weren’t 
much worried.” 

“Oh, you’re a brave bunch 
of lassies!”’ Ernie said sarcas- 
tically. 

“Yes, if you’re so brave I dare 
you to stay for twelve hours in the 
place alone,” challenged Bob. 

“That’s a dare, all right, and I 
second it,” taunted Chick. 

The girls jumped to their feet, 
“Wetakeit. This Saturday we'll 
spend the whole day there, pro- 
vided you give us your word you 
won’t fix up anything to scare us, 
and that you won’t bother us in 
the least,” responded Annette. 

“T’ll have to join you,” said 
Mrs. Miller. “I’m on your side, 
you know. Gil, you and your 
father will have to take care of 
the house Saturday. I have an 
important engagement with some 
of my girl friends. We’re going 











to have a little sociable, aren’t 
7@ 1" 

“Oh, Mrs. Miller, you’re the 
best sport!” exclaimed Julia as 
she put her arm around the 
woman. 

“We always feel like you’re one 
of us,” Annette told her. 

“And I feel the same way. All 
I need is a Junior Union button,” 
she replied. ‘‘But since ’ma 
grown-up, I’ll have to be just an 
associate. 

‘Boys, if you go out in the 
kitchen you'll find a basket of ap- 
ples on the table, and some cookies 
inthe jar. Help yourselves. I’m 
going into conference with the 
girls. We have some plans to 
make,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“In other words, scram,” said 
Julia, waving them out of the 
room. 

“We’re being kicked out, I be- 
lieve,” observed Bob from the 
doorway. 

When the boys left Mrs. Miller 
shut the door and gathered the 
girls around her. 

“Now, honestly, do any of you 
think there is anything to this 
mystery?” she asked. 

“Confidentially, I don’t think 
so,” Annette said. 

“T sort of thought there might 
be,” Eloise confessed. “But I 
certainly wasn’t going to let it 
bother me. It’s like you said, 


everything can be explained so 
easily.” 

Julia lowered her voice and 
said, “Do you know what I really 
and honestly believe it is?” 

The rest looked at her and 
nodded negatively. 
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She went on, her eyes growing 
wider all the time, “I think the 
boys are trying to frighten us out 
of the clubhouse. I mean, my 
opinion is, they want to have a 
Junior Lodge just for boys, and 
they don’t want us, and they are 
doing all they can to scare us, 
and .. .” she straightened her 
shoulders, “I’m not going to be 
scared!” 

“Well spoken, Captain,” said 
Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, do you think they would 
be that mean?” asked Eloise. 

“For goodness sake, after all 
we’ve done for them!” gasped 
Annette. “That’s exactly what 
they’re up to!” 

*‘Let’s not judge them too 
harshly,” Mrs. Miller said. 

“Oh, we won’t, but we should 
beon our guard. They like us all 
right, but you know how boys are 
attimes. Maybe if we show them 
we are as good sports as they are 
they’ll change their minds,” Julia 
suggested. 

“We must not let them know 
what we think,” admonished Mrs. 
Miller. 

“No. And we mustn’t let them 
know a single bit about what we 
are going to do. Won’t we have 
fun Saturday, though!” 

“We will have to make some 
arrangements,” Mrs. Miller re- 
marked. 

“Yes. We’ll all have to ask per- 
mission, too. I’m sure mother will 
let me go on our Courage Test, if 
you are going to be with us,” An- 
nette said. 

‘‘We can meet here at our 
house Saturday morning at eight 





o’clock, and go to the clubhouse 
together.” 

“That would make us stay un- 
til a little after eight that night.” 

“We shall eat our breakfast, 
lunch and dinner there. We will 
need some supplies.” 

The four friends made their 


* * 


plans and in half an hour’s time 
they had finished and each one 
was ready and eager for Satur- 
day to come. 

(Next month you will learn what 
takes place while the girls are prov- 


ing thenselves to be as brave as the 
boys.) 


* 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


Mary Treier, whose picture is 
on the front page, and her sister, 
Barbara, have organized a Junior 
Union in Stasburg, Lancaster 
County, Pa. Their father is an 
officer of the Central Labor Union 
in Lancaster. He is assisting the 


* * 


girls with their Junior Union. 
If any more of you Juniors need 
extra copies of the play published 
last month, called Defenders of 
the Home, let us know. We have 
some additional copies and will 
be glad to supply you with them. 


* * 


The April, May, June pro- of April. If your secretary does 


gram sheets will be sent to Junior 


not receive one by that time, have 


Union secretaries before the first him write us. 


* * 


* * 


(The coupon for folders is on page 327 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 
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THE DARE 


Part 2 


HE Saturday which the girls 
spent at the club-house was a 
busy one for them. They 
went to the cottage with Mrs. 
Miller early in the morning and 
by noon had given it a thorough 


cleaning. They ate 
lunch which they pre- 
pared themselves, and 
in the afternoon set 
about to make new cur- 
tains. They were so en- 
grossed in their work 
that they did not notice 
how quickly the time 
passed. The clock on 
the corner mantle shelf 
struck four as they fin- 
ished their redecora- 
ting, and although they 
were somewhat tired, 
they were so pleased 
with the results that they simply 
gloated over their attractive 
rooms. 

“Let’s take a rest,” Mrs. Miller 
suggested. “I’ve made some hot 
cocoa and sandwiches for you.” 


JEAN McALLISTER 


Culberson, N. C. 
Secretary of Local 262 


“Oh, and how welcome they’ll 
be,” said Annette as she got up 
from the couch where she had 
stretched for a moment. 

“T’m fixing the table in the 
kitchen,” Julia called to the 
others. 

The girls gathered 
around the little table, 
eating and talking. 

“It’s pretty nice to 
think how lovely we 
have made the house 
look. Won’t those boys 
be surprised?” said 
Eloise Blake. 

Mrs. Miller looked 
from one girl to an- 
other. 

“Girls, suppose I 
should drive over home 
and tell Gil to round up 
the boys, and let’s have a house 
warming this very evening?” she 
said. 

“Oh, but we can’t. We aren’t 
dressed up,” exclaimed Annette. 

“We couldn’t have a party and 
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not be cleaned up for it,” Julia 
lamented. 

“Couldn’t we get our clothes 
some way? It would be such 
fun!” Eloise said. 

“I could stop around at your 
houses for dresses for you. None 
of you can leave. That would 
break the terms of the dare. I 
don’t think the boys consider me 
really in on the dare so I feel free 
to go,” Mrs. Miller pointed out. 

“Oh, would you?” urged Eloise. 

“Yes, I'll go right away. Now 
you girls get the house all 
straightened, and these dishes 
washed. As soon as I get back 
you'll have to change your clothes 
so there won’t be much time for 
anything else.” 

After Mrs. Miller left, the 
three girls put the kitchen in 
order, and made plans for their 
impromptu party. 

They were not alone for long. 
Mrs. Miller came back with an 
arm load of dresses for them. 

“Tt’s beginning to rain,” she 
told them. 

A little after eight o’clock the 
boys came stomping up on the 
porch. When Julia threw the 
door open to admit them, they 
were certainly surprised to see 
the way the club house was 
changed. 

“Golly, is this the right place?” 
asked Charles Johnson. 

“Looks swell,” Ernie Perkins 
complimented them. “You must 
have worked yourselves to death.” 

Eloise led the newcomers 
around and showed them the cur- 
tains, and pointed out some of the 


detail work which made the 
rooms look so different. 

Mrs. Miller, after the inspec- 
tion was over, suggested they 
play a game which she had read 
about. 

“You all sit in a circle, a bo 
and a girl and a boy and a vial 
all the way around,” she directed. 

“Start with Eloise. You next, 
Gil, Julia, then Ernie, and Ann- 
ette, Chick, and myself here; and 
Bob, you come here between 
Eloise and me,” Mrs. Miller said. 

“The object of the game is to 
start a Rumor. I will whisper a 
sentence to Bob. He will whisper 
what he thinks I said to the per- 
son next to him and so on, and 
when it gets around the circle 
back to Chick, here beside me, he 
will tell what I am supposed to 
have said. Understand?” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Let’s get started.” 

Mrs. Miller whispered to Bob, 
“You look handsome tonight.” He 
passed the word along and when 
it came back to Chick he grinned 
and said aloud, “Hand me some 
or I'll fight!” 

The starter told what the orig- 
inal sentence had been and every- 
one laughed over the distorted 
statement which resulted from 
passing it around the circle. 

“That just shows how things 
get started and what silly conclu- 
sions Rumor will make,” Eloise 
observed. 

“Does for a fact,” agreed 
Ernie. 

“Let’s start around again,” 
someone said, and the next 
Rumor was sent on its way. 
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As the sentence got half way 
around the circle the hush was 
broken by a low wail. 

‘What was that?” one of the 
Juniors asked. 

“Only the wind,” Mrs. Miller 
replied. “Go on with the game.” 

Her voice betrayed her appar- 
ently calm demeanor. 

Julia leaned close to Ernie and 
whispered the sentence to him 
and as he turned to whisper it to 
Annette the same strange sound 
again startled the party. 

“We told you this place was 
haunted!” Ernie declared. 

“There aren’t haunts any 
more,” Eloise told him bravely. 

The noise sounded again, more 
shrilly this time. A sudden dash 
of rain beat against the window 
and the boys and girls jumped to 
their feet. 

“Tt isn’t anything,” Mrs. Mil- 
ler said. 

“Oh, it must be something mys- 
terious,” Eloise said in a shaky 
voice. 

“Nonsense.” 

The rain slashed harder 
against the windows. 

“Tt sounds like it came from 
over here,” Chick said. He was 
standing near the mantle shelf. 
The others gathered around him 
and listened. A loud shrill scream 
sent the boys and girls flying 
across the room. 

“That’s where it comes from, 
but what is it?” someone ex- 
claimed. 

Gil turned to his mother. “Do 
you think we should call Dad?” 

“Look! Look! Something’s 
coming through under the shelf!” 


All eyes gazed as though fas- 
cinated at a dark spot which had 
appeared on the wall and slowly 
grew larger. 

“Tt’s terrible!” cried Annette. 
“Tm going home.” 

“Sissy!” Ernie said to her 
sharply. “It’s nothing but a 
water spot.” 

“T’m not a sissy, but I want to 
go home anyway.” 

“Ernie, I believe you’re right. 
It does look like a water spot,” 
Mrs. Miller said.to the boy. 

The screeching sounds con- 
tinued but Mrs. Miller and two of 
the boys approached the wall 
under the mantle shelf. Sure 
enough, water was graduall 
seeping through on the wall 
paper. They peeled back part of 
it and discovered a chimney place 
which evidently had been boarded 
up. There was a brick loose in it, 
and the wind whistled through 
the opening making the peculiar 
noises which had thrown the 
young people into a panic. 

“Well, that’s a relief,” Mrs. 
Miller gasped. 

“Oh, my goodness gracious,” 
Annette said weakly. 

“Nothing to worry about,” an- 
nounced Bob, as though he had 
superintended the whole affair. 

“Someone get a bucket,” cried 
Julia. “The water’s coming in.” 

Eloise found one in the kitchen 
and Chick shoved it under the 
leak. 

“T’m glad this didn’t happen 
when we were here alone,”’ Ann- 
ette confessed. “I was scared 
enough with us all here.” 

“Anyway, we win the dare, 
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don’t we? We were here twelve 
hours by ourselves,” Eloise said. 
“Lucky for us our harrowing ex- 
perience didn’t happen earlier,” 
she went on. “We might have lost 


* * 


because I would have been a ‘ong 
way from here by this time.” 
“Shall we finish the game, or 
eat?” asked Mrs. Miller. 
“Let’s eat!’ shouted the boys. 


* 


* * 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


Dear Juniors: 

The new programs have been 
mailed to Junior Union secre- 
taries. If, by some chance, you 
do not receive yours please let us 
know. The programs are rather 
full, but there is always room for 
you to carry out some of your own 
ideas. 

The young trade unionists-to- 
be in one town wrote and told us 
that they have started a small li- 
brary for their members, and also 
that many of their parents use it. 
This is an excellent idea. Why 
not arrange it so that each month 
you add the new issues of the cur- 
rent trade journals to your li- 
brary? No doubt you can get 
copies donated to you from union 
members who receive their trade 
union magazines regularly. 


* * 


In another city, St. Paul, 
Minn., the Milk Drivers’ Union 
sponsored a contest, offering cash 
prizes to the children who 
brought in the most bottle caps 
from union milk companies’ 
cream and milk bottles. This was 
so successful that they sponsored 
another contest for handicraft 
articles built mainly from bottle 
caps. If a non-union cap was 
found the entrant was disquali- 
fied in the competition. 

The Bakers and Motion Pic- 
ture Operators have been helping 
the Juniors, and other unions are 
offering their assistance to the 
new organization of young 
people. 

Junior Union Secretaries, be 
sure to let us know what your 
local Junior Union is doing! 


* * * 


(The coupon for folders is on page 445 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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AROUND THE TOWN 


ENNETH MERRILL won- 
dered what to do. 

“Here I am,” he thought, 

“with that gang of kids on my 
hands and they will expect some- 
thing interesting to be announced 
It’s swell wea- 
If we plan 


at the meeting. 
ther, but unsettled. 
a hike it’s sure to cloud up and 


rain. I wish I knew something 
for them to do.” 

“What you doing?” 

“Can we come in?” 

Ken welcomed the interrup- 
tion. 

“Surest thing. Come on in,” 
he greeted his two visitors, Dick 
Jackson and Blink Davis. 

“We came over to ask what 
you think of our program.” 

“Let me hear it.” 

Ken was the Junior Union ad- 
visor of the local lodge to which 
the boys belonged. Dick was 
president, and Blink, whose real 
name was Blaineford after his 
grandfather, was chairman of 
the program committee. 

“We thought this. We read in 


the Junior Union Section that 
some of the locals have been car- 
rying on some special work. We 
wondered what you would think 
of our plan,” Dick began. 

“You'll have to help us, of 
course,” said Blink. 

“We figured that we have 
about sixty boys in our local, and 
that there are about eight union 
plants in town. We could divide 
the members and seven or eight 
boys could go through the differ- 
ent‘union places. When we got 
through we could have a meet- 
ing and some person from each 
group could give a report on 
what they learned while on their 
tour.” 

“That way it would be easier 
to get permission to go through 
the plants, we thought. The hard- 
est part would be to get permis- 
sion.” 

“What places were you expect- 
ing to visit?” asked Ken, grasp- 
ing the idea at once. 

“We would like to go through 
the printing office over by the 
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Park. It’s all Union. Paul Jen- 
ning’s dad works there, and we 
think he could arrange it. And 
the Pure White Laundry is all 
Union. Jerry Maloney said he 
could get his uncle to fix it up 
for us there.” 

Blink pulled a scrappy-looking 
piece of paper from his pocket. 

“T made a few notes. There’s 
the City Dairy and the Electric 
Power Plant. They’re both fair, 
and we have fellows who have 
connections with both places. 
Eddie Leeds’ brother is a driver 
at the dairy and Jim Daniels said 
his father is business agent for 
the electrical workers and he can 
get us in there. 

“Don’t forget what Mrs. Til- 
ton said about the glove factory,” 
Dick prompted his friend and co- 
worker. 

“She’s forelady at the glove 
factory. They are having a spe- 
cial visitors’ day in a couple of 
weeks. Our bunch could go 
through then,” said Blink. 

“My dad said he would see 
what arrangements he could 
make at the rubber factory,” 
Dick said. “He'll let me know 
tonight.” 

“That leaves only the pottery 
and the Big, Best Bakery,” con- 
cluded Blink. 

“‘We’ll find someone to take us 
through there,” Kenneth said. 
“You boys have certainly done 
some fine planning. Congratu- 
lations! Now. the next move is 
for us to put it up to the boys 
at the meeting and see what they 
think of it.” 


“We're going to have to 
hustle,” Blink informed them. 
“My watch says ten after, and 
we begin at half past.” 

The three friends started out 
together to attend the Junior 
Union meeting. 

When Ken and the two officers 
entered the meeting hall, the 
boys who were there before them 
found seats and all were quiet 
when Dick called for order. Dur- 
ing the business session Dick 
asked Blink to outline the tenta- 
tive program. The plan was en- 
thusiastically received and Dick 
had to use the gavel twice during 
the discussion. Blink asked to 
have two more members ap- 
pointed to serve with him on the 
committee. 

“How about you serving, 
Roger?” Dick asked a red-haired 
boy who sat in the front row. 

“Sure. Ill serve. And I might 
say that one time over a year 
ago another club I used to belong 
to went through the bakery and 
on the way out there was a lady 
who gave us each a cake with 
frosting on it. Maybe she’s still 
working there and we'll get 
something to eat.” 

“Always thinking of food,” — 
said the boy next to him. 

“Yep. Comes in handy, food 
does,” nodded Roger. 

“Order,” said Dick. 

“If you want me to help I 
will,” Mare Archer volunteered. 
“My father helped settle the 
strike at the pottery three years 
ago. He was on the arbitration 
committee for the Union.” 
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“That sounds all right,” Dick 
remarked. “Blink, I appoint 
Roger McNulty and Marc Ar- 
cher as the two additional com- 
mitteemen. Do you have any- 
thing further to say?” 

“T guess not, Mr. President. 
I would like to have a meeting 
of the committee right after we 
adjourn. We will make the final 
arrangements and by next Sat- 
urday we can give you a full re- 
ort.” 

“How shall we know who is 
to go where?” asked Johnny 
Thompson. 

“Gee, that’s right. I never 
thought of that. Ken, what do 
you suggest?” Dick asked the 
older man. 

Ken thought a moment, then 
said, “If each one would write 
his name on a piece of paper and 
drop it in the basket we could 
draw the names. First, we could 
draw seven for one place, and 
follow on down the list. That 
way there would be no discrimi- 
nation.” 

“Would you put it as a mo- 
tion?” Dick asked. 

“Yes.” Ken rephrased his sug- 
gestion and the Juniors voted on 
it. It was accepted. Tellers were 
appointed to collect the names. 
One of the boys was _ blind- 
folded and he drew the names 
from the basket. There were 


four names left over and in or- 
der to make it come out even 
Ken wrote the names of the 
eight places of business on slips 
and the boys drew for them. 
The meeting was soon ad- 
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journed and the boys left the 
hall in a buzz of conversation. 

Dick, Blink, Mare and Roger, 
with Ken to assist them, stayed 
on. 

“The thing to do now is for 
this committee to call at the va- 
rious places within the next few 
days and complete the work. We 
may run into some difficulties, 
but I believe we will be able to 
overcome them. All the business 
places will be glad to have the 
goodwill and the advertising 
which our scheme will bring 
them. We may even get bids to 
go through other concerns if we 
handle this properly,” Ken said. 
_ During the following days the 
boys were busy. They inter- 
viewed the officials of the chosen 
establishments and although 
they met with a little hesitation 
on the part of some they were 
generally granted permission to 
carry out their plans without 
much opposition. 

The next Saturday Blink re- 
ported to the Juniors who as- 
sembled in the meeting hall the 
success of their undertaking. 
The schedule for the tours was 
posted on the bulletin board. 
The separate groups made their 
own arrangements and when 
the meeting broke up the boys 
left with a feeling of eager an- 
ticipation for the pending ad- 
venture. 

(The scheme which these 
Juniors carried out has been 
done in other towns. Perhaps 
your Junior Union would like to 
follow their example.) 


MEMORIAL DAY 


On May thirtieth the whole 
United States pays tribute to her 
hero dead. In every community 
there are special services to mark 
this day as one set aside in rev- 
erent homage to those who have 


given their lives to preserve us a 
Nation free and glorious. Let us, 
in our Junior Union, fittingly ob- 
serve this day, and renew our 
pledge of allegiance to our coun- 
try’s flag. 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


Starting with June first we 
are going to adopt a definite sys- 
tem of communication with our 
Junior Union organizations. Of- 
ficers, please note carefully! We 
want to hear from each Junior 
Union local by the fifteenth of 
every month. Before your June 
meeting we shall send you your 


programs for July, August and 


* * 


In a very few weeks all of you 
will be finished with this term of 
school. Our wish for each of you 
is that you make good grades. 


* * 


September. In that letter you 
will receive a form with ques- 
tions on it concerning your 
local. The questions will be 
about your Junior Union activ- 
ities. Please fill in the answers 
and return it to us. This is 
just an advance notice, but 
we thought we would let you 
know. 


~ . * 


Be sure to have a splendid vaca- 
tion, and in making your plans 
for the summer be sure to include 


your Junior Union meetings. 


* * 


(The folder coupon is on page 558 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time, 
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“LONESOME LUKES” 


6 OW that school is out, 
| \ what shall we do?” Helen 
asked June. 

“T don’t know, but I haven’t 
seen the Hayes girls since the last 
day of school and I miss them.” 

“T sort of miss them, too, and 
Tommy,” said Helen. 

“Oh, so it’s Tommy!” June 
said. Her eyes twinkled. “Per- 
haps we should go by there and 
call on the girls. They’ll be glad 
to see us.” 

‘‘Let’s do. You don’t think 
Tommy will catch on, do you? I 
wouldn’t have him think I like 
him for the world.” 

“He won’t catch on if you don’t 
act silly or say anything to let 
him know you like him,” June 
told her. 

“Let’s get cleaned up some, 
then. I think I’ll change my dress 
and put on my blue one.” 

“Oh, don’t do that. Let’s go 
like we are and then it won’t be 
so obvious. Anyway, most likely 
Tommy won’t be home. You 
know how boys are, they’re 


hardly ever around the house.” 

“Well, if you think we look all 
right. You look fresh and pretty 
but my dress is a little mussed.” 

“Not so I can notice it. Any- 
way, let’s go over and see what’s 
going on.” 

The two girls strolled over to 
visit their friends. 

“T believe Charlene’s out on 
the porch,” Helen said. 

“No, that’s Ruth.” 

They were so near the house 
that the girl on the porch spied 
them. 

“T hope you’re coming to see 
us,” she called to the approach- 
ing girls. 

“We are if you’re at home.” 

“T look like I’m at home, don’t 
I?” said Ruth coming down the 
steps to meet her guests. 

‘“‘Charlene’s here?’”’ asked 
Helen. 

“Yes, we’re both here. In fact 
the whole family is home but 
Daddy. Even Tom’s here.” 

June punched Helen, and the 
latter blushed. 
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They settled themselves com- 
fortably on the shady front porch. 
Charlene joined them as soon as 
she heard their voices and almost 
upon her heels came Tom, and 
following him came his pal, Bill 
Robertson. 

“Gee whiz, what is this, a class 
reunion?” exclaimed Tom. 

“Hello. Gee, it seems like a 
couple of years since we saw you 
girls. What have you been doing 
since school?” 

“Not much of anything,” June 
answered. 

“We got lonesome and thought 
we would see how the other half 
of the world lives, or something,” 
Helen spoke up. “Isn’t it funny 
about people we see every day, 
and then when we don’t see them 
how we get sort of homesick for 
them?” 

“Listen to the gal!” said Bill. 
“You'll have us turning into sob- 
sisters if you aren’t careful.” 

“But it is true. I think we 
should do something about it,” 
Charlene said. 

“What do you suggest?” said 
someone from the steps. 

“Well, for cat’s sake, it’s old 
Kelly himself! Come on up,” 
Tom almost shouted. 

“Am up,” replied Mac Kelly. 
“What is this, a pow wow?” 

“No, just a gathering of Lone- 
some Lukes,” Tom said. “Grab 
a seat and if you can’t find one, 
take Bill’s chair.” 

“In a pig’s eye,” was Bill’s re- 
tort. 

Mac sprawled on the floor with 
his back against the side of the 
house. 





“No fooling, just what is going 
on?” 

“Not a thing. Helen and June 
paid us the honor of dropping by, 
and three of us live here. Bill was 
just hanging around as usual,” 
Tom explained. 

“Tt looks like a setting for some 
hilarity. What do you say we do 
something?” Mac suggested. 

“Like what?” Charlene asked. 

“T don’t know. I just got here. 
hes ought to have the first plans 

aid.” 

“If it were dark we could tell 
ghost stories,” one of the girls 
spoke up. 

“Yes, and if we were in China, 
we could go for a ride in a rick- 
shaw,” said Ruth. 

“And since we’re just sitting 
around here, what shall we do?” 

‘‘We might go on a weinie 
roast,” suggested Bill. 

‘“‘That doesn’t sound bad,”’’ 
Mac said approvingly. ‘‘Great 
mind, Bill.” 

“Did you make that up out of 
your own head?” teased Ruth. 

“Yep. Just the old intelligence 
at work. What do you say?” 

“T don’t mind if we do,” Helen 
said. ‘‘You call up and tell 
mother, June.” 

“Is it decided so suddenly?” 
asked Charlene. 

“Seems to be,” Tom replied. 
“Does anyone have the weinies 
and the buns and the mustard?” 

“Not yet, but we could get 
some. Wait a second,” Ruth said 
as she disappeared into the house. 

‘‘We won’t go until you get 
back,” Mac called after her. 

The five lackadaisical young 
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people talked among themselves 
until Ruth returned. She fairly 
burst upon them as she came 
back. 

‘Mother says that if we want 
to go on a weinie roast she will 
let us get the stuff at the grocery 
and we can chip in and pay her 
back later, and that we can take 
half of the cake she just baked, 
and that we have a jar of pickles 
we can have, and there is already 
a jar of lemonade in the ice chest, 
and so let’s go!” 

“Goodnight!” said Mac, using 
his favorite expression. “I didn’t 
know there was so much dyna- 
mite loose in this part of the 
country.” 

“Yep, we might as well move 
or dynamite might blow us up,” 
Bill said as he got to his feet. 

“Wait ’till we call home,” June 
begged. “Dynamite, wait just a 
minute.” 

Charlene went with June to use 
the telephone. The others trouped 
through the house to the kitchen. 
Tom took his bike and rode to the 
store to get the necessary items 
there while the rest packed up the 
supplies. 

Mrs. Hayes came out to super- 
intend the work, but the girls did 
most of it. 

‘You young people won’t be 


* * 


gone after dark, will you?” she 
asked them. 

‘‘We can’t stay at all late. 
Mother said Helen and I would 
have to be home by eight o’clock,”’ 
June said. “It’s still light then.” 

‘*Where do you think you’ll 
go?” 

“Why not over to the Park? 
They have all the new stoves and 
picnic tables up,’’ Helen sug- 
gested. 

‘‘That’sa fine place,”’ Mrs. 
Hayes agreed. “You won’t be in 
any danger there, either.” 

“Safe as on your own front 
porch,” Mac piped up. 

“Don’t be so slow,” Ruth hur- 
ried them. 

“Good night! More dynamite!” 
Bill remarked. 

Ruth’s enthusiasm was conta- 
gious, and it was difficult to fol- 
low the swiftly moving packers 
as they prepared for their outing. 

“Where’ll I put these,” Tom 
demanded when he came in. 

“Here, I’ll take them,” Char- 
lene said. The packages from the 
store were put in the basket, and 
in almost less time than it takes 
to tell, the seven companions 
were on their way, each one 
carrying something, and Tom 
and Mac swinging the large 
basket between them. 


* * 


JUNE 14—FLAG DAY 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands; one Nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


The first Junior Union Sec- 
tion of the American Federa- 
tronist was published in June, 
1931. Since that issue thou- 
sands of boys and girls have be- 
come readers of their Union 
paper. Through it they have be- 
come interested in forming their 
own Junior Unions. There are 
hundreds of Junior Union locals, 
duly chartered and following 
constructive programs. 

It may surprise you to know 
that there are several thousand 
boys and girls affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor 
through their Junior Unions. 
This means, of course, there are 
thousands of young people who 
are learning the same truths con- 
cerning trade unionism, and who 


are taking active part in trade 
union affairs. 

These future trade unionists 
are receiving early training in 
the management of union busi- 


ness. They are equipping them- 
selves with information and 
knowledge which will be valuable 
to them when they become men 
and women, ready to take their 


* * 


places in the world as wage 
earners. 

Not only are they acquiring 
training and experience for 
themselves, but they are increas- 
ing the interest and influence of 
the whole labor movement. 

Wherever you find a Junior 
Union you will find there is a 
demand for the Union Label. A 
great many Junior Unionists 
have created such an interest in 
the Union Label that merchants 
are advertising the fact that they 
carry Union Made goods. This 
influence is truly a great force 
in the advancement of the use of 
the Union Label. 

Every young person who 
wears the Junior Union badge is 
a friend and loyal supporter of 
trade unionism. More than that, 
they are good citizens who have 
pledged their allegiance to their 
Country. 

It is no wonder, then, that we 
are saying Happy Birthday. 
Our wish is that during the next 
year there will be many more 
young people joining with us in 
Junior Unions. 


* * 


(The folder coupon is on page 668 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time, 
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MARTHA’S DECISION 


" E’RE going to have to 
get started. That’s all 
there is to it,” Martha 

remarked emphatically. 

“We’re ready,” Jimmy and 
Kathryn answered 
her. 

“You can’t blame 
us for any delay,”’ 
Jim added. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean 
either of you,” Mar- 
tha said to her 
brother and _ sister. 
“I just mean gener- 
ally, all of us have to 
be on our way.” 

“The Jones kids 
said they couldn’t possibly get 
here before ten o’clock,” Jim in- 
formed his sister. 

“T know. Let’s see though; we 
three are ready, and the Jones 
boys will make five. That is, if 
they come by for us. I do hope 
Jack and Kim aren’t late. They 
usually are.” 

“Martha, you sound like a reg- 
ular old maid. None of us Jun- 
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iors are ever very late, and you 
know it,’’ Kathryn told her. 
“You seem to be looking for trou- 
ble, and that’s a silly attitude for 
you to take.” 

“Maybe it is, but if 
we get started much 
before noon, I’ll be 
surprised.” 

Martha was usu- 
ally the leader of the 
Juniors because she 
was almost two years 
older than the rest. 
She generally was in 
fine spirits, too, but 
the last week or so 
she had been irri- 
table and sometimes even cross. 

“Maybe you’re getting ready 
to come down with something,” 
Jim said teasingly. “Ever had 
the mumps?” 

“No, and I don’t want them, 


either. There’s nothing wrong 
with me except...” Martha 
hesitated. 


“Except what?” Kathryn de- 
manded. 
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“Well, will you promise not to 
get mad at me?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Sis. Of 
course we won’t be mad at you. 
What is it, anyway?” 

“Well, I hardly know where 
to begin, but you see, 

Martha paused again. 

“We can’t wait all day,” Jim 
said impatiently. 

“You said you wouldn’t get 
mad,” she started again. “I 
sort of don’t know what to say, 
but well, all of you kids are 
younger thanI am. Personally, 
I don’t mind at all, but Lottie, 
and Henry and Howard Pace, 
and Russ Weston, and Molly 
James and some more of that 
crowd said they would like to 
start a Junior Union. They’re 
funny, though, and they want it 
all to be older people. They 
asked me to join them. There, 
now.” Martha finished, looking 
first at her brother then at her 
sister to see what their reactions 
would be. 

Kathryn was the first to reply. 

“Do you want to join them?” 
she asked. 

“Sort of. After all, they’re all 
my own age, and we’re in the 
same class and all.” 

“Gee, Sis, if I were you, I be- 
lieve I would join them,” Jimmy 
said. “We'll hate to have you 
leave us, but gee whiz, you could 
get another lodge started and 
that would be something.” 

“Oh, kids, I don’t know what 
to do. You've all been so fine to 
me. You even elected me presi- 
dent last year. I wonder how the 
others will feel.” 


“We'll take care of them, 
Martha. Youv’re still going w ith 
us today, aren’t you?” Kathryn 
asked her. 

“Sure, Kitty. But I will have 
to tell the rest about it, and I feel 
sortof ... well. 

| know,” Kathryn interposed. 
“They'll not want you to leave, 
but . 

The sound of a boy’s shout in- 
terrupted her. 

“Tt’s Kim and Jack,” Jim said. 

The two boys burst into the 
house. 

“Everyone ready? Mother 
will drive us over to Blackson’s if 
you are,” Kim announced. 

“We’re ready, all right,” Jim 
said. “Let’s move.” 

The five youngsters piled in 
the car. Mrs. Jones dropped 
them off at Blackson’s where they 
were to meet the rest of the 
Juniors. 

“We’ve been waiting for you,” 
Sam Blackson called to them. 

“We’re all around in back,” 
George yelled. 

As the five turned the corner 
of the house they met Sam and 
George Blackson, Polly Molison, 
and Jerry Jerome, and Minnie 
Rowan. 

“We're ready to march,” Jerry 
said. “We’re hiking to the Old 
Mill.” 

*“‘We’re with you,”’ 
shouted. 

As they started on their way 
one of the boys said to Martha, 
“Which way do you think would 
be the best?” 

“Why not take the cut through 
the Callan Farm?” 


Jim 
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“That sounds good to me,” 
Jerry said. 

“Good,” echoed some of the 
others. 

There was little conversation 
as they hiked along. One of the 
girls remarked that it was a good 
time to sing, but no one took up 
the suggestion, and they trudged 
on in silence. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with 
Martha?” Polly asked Kathryn. 
“T don’t believe I ever saw her so 


quiet. She looks unhappy.” 
“She is.” 

“What? Why?” Polly ex- 
claimed. 


“She’s going to tell you all her- 
self, but I’ll tell you first and 
then perhaps you can sort of help 
her over a rough spot. You see, 
she is older than the rest of us, 
and some of the older girls and 
boys in her class want to start a 
lodge of their own. They have 
asked her. She wants to go with 
them, and she wants to stay with 
us, too. It’s making her feel 
terrible, not being able to make 
up her mind.” 

“But we can’t get along with- 
out her,” was Polly’s answer. 

“That’s what I think, but still, 
it is pretty selfish of us to keep 
her away from her gang, and 
perhaps, even keep the others 
from joining a union lodge,” 
Kitty reasoned. “There are sev- 
eral angles to it.” 

“Yes,” Polly said _ slowly. 
“But Martha is the mainstay of 
our Junior Union. I don’t see 
what we would do without her.” 

“We had better catch up with 
the rest,” Kitty said. They had 


dropped behind during their con- 
versation. 

“We are now within sight of 
one of the oldest and most his- 
torial places in this part of the 
country,” Sam shouted in the 
manner of a sight-seeing guide. 

“To your right and in front of 
you, ladies and gentlemen, you 
will see the Old Mill, the oldest 
in this neck of the woods,” Jerry 
took up the act. 

“From this early Mill the first 
grain was ground and taken into 
the homes of our forefathers to 
be made into bread,” one of the 
others continued. 

“And from this basket, and 
that. box,” Martha shouted, “we 
will now take out some bread 
made from grain ground at a 
more modern mill.” 

“In other words, let’s eat!” 
Jimmy shouted. 

The hikers tossed their bundles 
on the ground, and some of them 
stretched out on the cool grass to 
rest before they started to pre- 
pare their lunch. 

“Before we eat, or do anything 
else,’ Martha said after a short 
time had elapsed, “I want to tell 
you all something.” 

Everyone sat at attention. 
Martha had been their ring- 
leader so long, that they expected 
= hear some exciting news from 

er. 

“Goodness, hurry up,” Minnie 
said. 

“Wait a second,” Kitty said as 
she got to her feet. “I’m going to 
make the first announcement.” 

“No, Iam,” Martha said to her 
sister. “This is absolutely my 
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own business, and I have to go 
on with it,” she said, smiling in 
spite of herself. ‘“We are mak- 
ing this sound positively tragic.” 

“Out with it,” Sam told her. 

“Well, Iam resigning from the 
Junior Union,” she blurted out. 

There was a gasp of dismay 
and astonishment from the Jun- 
iors who were grouped together 
in front of her. . 

“We won’t let you!” Jerry 
said. 

“Wait. Let her finish,” Kath- 
ryn said. 

“Yes, go on, Martha,” Polly 
encouraged her. 

“T’m resigning and am going 
to help some of the older crowd 
get a lodge started. Some of the 
fellows and girls in my class at 
school asked me to help them. I 
don’t want to leave you people, 
honestly, I don’t, but I think I— 
I—” she was almost crying. 

“Martha, we hardly can be- 
lieve our ears,” Polly said, get- 
ting to her feet, “but no matter 
what you do we’re for you. If 
you think you can get along bet- 
ter, or help the others better by 
resigning, why of course, that’s 
for you to decide. We will seem 
lost without you, because you 
have been our guide all along. 
But we don’t want to be selfish. 
Nor do we want to hold you back 


in any way. Let us help you get 
the new lodge started.” 

“Oh, Polly, you’re a peach,” 
Martha said as she threw her 
arms around the younger girl. 

“T’d like to say a few words,” 
Sam said. 

“Go ahead.” 

“T figured something like this 
was going tohappen. I was talk- 
ing to Russ Weston and Lottie 
Kennen last night. They men- 
tioned it to me then. I’ve been 
thinking about it ever since. 
Martha, we never could get along 
without you, and you know it. 
If you promise us that you will 
still be our counsellor, and that 
we can come to you for advice, 
we'll think about letting you re- 
sign. Otherwise, nothing doing.” 

“Second the motion,” Jerry 
said. 

“My goodness,” was all Minnie 
said, as she looked from one to 
the other. 

“I promise,” Martha said. 
“And you have to promise me 
something, too. Promise that I 
can still feel sort of like I belong 
with you, and that if I need some 
help in the new lodge that I can 
count on you to help me?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, we all agree to that, 
don’t we?” Sam asked the others. 
They nodded assent. 


(Read what happens next month) 


(Folder offer is on page 781 of the American Federationist) 
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MARTHA’S DECISION 


(Read last month’s Junior Union Section to get acquainted with the 
characters in this story.) 


ARTHA, Lottie and Molly 
stood on the pier overlook- 
ing the lake. The three 

boys who were with them had 
already gone ahead and were 
swimming around in the cool 
water below. 

“Come on in,’ Russ Weston 
called to them. 

“Ts it cold?” Lottie asked. 

“Nope. It’s just right. Come 
on. Jump,’ Henry Pace an- 
swered the girl. 

“IT can’t swim very well,’’ 
Martha said. 

“Jump in anyway. We'll save 
you,” promised Henry. 

“Fall in,” Howard suggested. 
“Tt takes less effort.” 

“Here I come,” Molly James 
shouted, and in less time than it 
takes to tell, the young girl dived 
beautifully into the water. 

“Boy, what a dive!’’ came 
from one of the swimmers. 

When Molly reappeared at the 
surface she swam over to the lad- 


der and climbed back up on the 
pier. 

“Where did you learn that?” 
Martha asked. 

“Tt was simply beautiful!” 
Lottie exclaimed. 

“Say, you’ve been holding out 
on us,” Howard said as he clam- 
bored up the ladder. 

“T didn’t know we had Annette 
Kellerman with us,” Henry re- 
marked as he joined the others. 

Russ Weston sputtered as he 
hung to one rung of the ladder 
below them. 

“Molly, where did you learn 
it? That was really form,” he 
complimented her. 

“At camp last year,” she re- 
plied. “I’m almost embarassed. 
You’re all making such a fuss 
over me.” 

“No wonder we think you’re 
fine. Martha and I can’t even 
swim very well. You take hon- 
ee a question,” Lottie 
said. 
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“That means we have some 
work to do,” Martha spoke up. 
“Will someone please teach me 
to swim and dive?” 

There was a chorus of affirma- 
tion from the boys. 

*“‘You’ll have to get wet, 
though,” one of the boys told her, 
and with that gave her a shove 
which sent her struggling into 
the lake. 

Russ grabbed her and held her 
head above the surface while she 
gasped and shook the water from 
her face. 

“You—you should have told 
me,” she stammered. 

“I’m going in myself. Don’t 
anyone push,” Lottie declared. 
“Someone get below to save me.” 

Both boys dived in and were 
ready for her. Down she came, 
and up again, splashing for all 
she was worth. 

Molly joined them. All six 
could swim a little. The boys in- 
structed Lottie and Martha how 
to improve their stroke. 

For the next several days the 
swimming period was spent in 
serious and effective work. The 
improvement made by Lottie and 
Martha was noticeable. They 
learned to dive, and although 
they were not in as good form as 
Molly, they did very well. 

The six young people were 
staying at the cottage owned by 
Molly’s parents. Mr. and Mrs. 
James were glad to have the five 
friends of their daughter visit 
them. Their place on the lake 
edge was ideal for a summer va- 
cation. It was such a relief to 
get away from the hot city. 


“There’s only one thing I wish,” 
Martha said one night to Loitie 
after they had retired. 

“T know. I bet you’re home- 
sick for Kathryn.” 

“Yes. I would like to see sis- 
ter, but that isn’t the main thing. 
I would just love to have that 
whole bunch down here for just 
a day. They would enjoy it so 
much.” 

“I wonder if Molly’s parents 
would care if we asked them? 
Course, it is rather adding an 
extra invitation to our own.” 

“We could hardly do that. If 
we could only work it around so 
Molly would suggest we ask 
them!’ 

“Maybe you can,” whispered a 
third voice. “Why don’t you ask 
me?” It was Molly herself. She 
giggled as she crept in bed beside 
Martha. 

“Oh, Molly. Did you hear all 
we said?” she asked. 

“Yes, and I think you’re a peach 
to think of the others. There 
isn’t any reason at all why we 
couldn’t have them down for a 
day. There isn’t any room for 
them to sleep at night, but aside 
from that I know it would be all 
right. How many are there in 
the Junior Union?” 

“T’ll have to count. The Jones 
boys, and the Blackson kids, 
that’s four, and Jimmy and Kath- 
ryn,” she said, naming her own 
brother and sister. “Then Polly 
Molison, and Minnie Rowan and 
Jerry Jerome. Nine. Isn’t it?” 

‘‘Shh-hh. We mustn’t wake 
mother and father,” Molly cau- 
tioned. “Nine and six of us. How 








many is that. I can’t add in the 
middle of the night.” 

“Fifteen,” announced Lottie. 
“Seventeen, counting your father 
and mother.” 

‘We could have a picnic and 
eat outdoors. Oh, Molly, do you 
think we could do it?” 

“We can ask. I’m almost sure 
mother and dad won’t mind.” 

“Do I hear someone talking?” 
called a soft voice from the next 
room. 

“Sh-hh. It’s your mother,” 
Lottie whispered. 

“T thought I heard talking,’’ 
came the same sweet voice. 

“T think you did, too, Mother,” 
Molly answered in a stage whis- 
per. 

“May I join the confab?” 

“Yes, indeed. Please do,” the 
girls invited her. 

Mrs. James tiptoed into the 
room. “I don’t want to wake your 
daddy, but I’m restless and I 
heard you girls talking. What is 
it all about?” 

The three girls lost no time in 
telling her what was uppermost 
in their minds. 

“Do the boys know what you 
have in mind?” Mrs. James whis- 
pered. 

“Not yet. We just mentioned 
it to ourselves a little bit ago.” 

“What do you think, Mother?” 
asked Molly, as she sat up on her 
elbow. 

“T don’t mind if you want to 
ask them. In fact, I agree with 


you all that it would be exciting. 
Have you said anything about it 
to the boys? They’ll have to help 
get ready for the youngsters, and 
they’ll have to promise to act as 
life-guards, too. We can’t have 
any accidents. 

“Lottie, you take up too much 
room. Scoot over so I can get be- 
side you,” Mrs. James said. 

The foursome talked far into 
the night, and finally Molly spoke 
up with a new suggestion. 

‘*Mother, could we get some- 
thing to eat? I’m starved right 
now.” 

“We'll have to go like mice, so 
not to wake the boys,” she cau- 
tioned them. They stealthily got 
out of bed, and made their way 
to the kitchen. 

**Did you hear something?”’ 
Lottie murmured almost to her- 
self. 

There was a fast, rustling 
sound. Mrs. James switched on 
the light. In the glare of the 
lamp sat Henry, Howard, and 
Russ. On the table before them 
was a loaf of bread and a jar of 
peanut butter. 

“We might as well ’fess up,” 
Howard said as he took a bite 
from his sandwich. 

“Say, if everyone is coming to 
this party you might ask me!” 
exclaimed Mr. James from the 
doorway. 

So without more ado everyone 
pitched in and helped set out a 
midnight spread. 


(Read what happens next month) 
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Virginia 
Molly Khalil Albert Khalil Yoel 


Tommy 
La Russa 


Rose La Russa Clarence Carr Lucy La Russa 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


The Juniors whose pictures 
you see are members of local 216, 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 
The membership is well repre- 
sented by the group above, but 
there are several more members 


* * 


Labor Day is not far off. Most 
of the Junior Unions are already 
deep in plans for their celebra- 
tion of the holiday. If you are 
undecided what to do, have a 
committee go to the Central 
Labor Union and ask for sug- 


* * * 


Be sure to sendin the names of on our rolls. 


whose pictures will appear at a 
later date. There are twenty 
names on the charter which was 
granted almost a year ago to this 
Local Junior Union. 


* * * 


gestions or for help in carrying 
out some definite and construc- 
tive plans. Practically every 
community will have a Labor 
Day program and parade. Ask 
to be included in the events of 
the day. 


* * 


Let us know the 


new members, for they should be number of pins you will need. 


* * * 


* * 


Goodbye until next time. 


— CQ kth Ne. 
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MARTHA’S DECISION 


(The July and August issues carried the first two parts of this story. Read the 


former stories so you will know what 


HE midnight diners were 

soon in a serious conference. 

The outcome was a scramble 
to hunt for paper, pen and ink. 
The letter which was written by 
the chief scribe contained a 
warm and glowing account of 
the joys at the shore, and in- 
cluded a hearty invitation to one 
certain Junior Union to be the 
guests of a few older members of 
another Junior Union over the 
Labor Day week-end. 

“There now!” Martha ex- 
claimed, as she slipped the mis- 
sive into an envelope. 

“How about propping it up 
here so we won’t forget to mail 
it?” said Russ as he took it from 
the girl and put it by the clock on 
the shelf in plain sight. 

“T’m going to make a2 sugges- 
tion,” said Mr. James. “We’ve 
all been awake most of the night. 
How about you boys pulling on 
some clothes and let’s go fishing.” 


is going on with this bunch of Juniors.) 


“Hoo-ray! Let’s do it!” was 
the reception to this plan. 

“And we'll go back to bed, 
won’t we, girls?” asked Mrs. 
James. 

“T haven’t been asleep at all,” 
said Martha. 

“Neither have I,” said Molly. 

“Nor I,” came from Lottie. 

“Nor I,” added Mrs. James. 

“You night-watchers get some 
sleep, then. When we come back 
we'll have some fish for your 
breakfast. We'll even cook them 
for you. Don’t get up until we 
call you,” instructed Mr. James. 

“Give us time to get dressed 
before the whale is served,” ad- 
vised one of the girls. 

“Don’t stay awake worrying 
about the size of the fish. We’ll 
have more than you'll be able to 
eat,” retorted one of the boys 
goodnaturedly. 

As the boys cleared out of the 
cottage and the girls went back 
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to bed, peace and quiet descended 
once more. 

A few hours later the sleepy 
girls were awakened by the bustle 
and noise made by the men as 
they prepared breakfast. The 
young ladies dressed rapidly and 
came out to offer their services to 
the cooks, but were shooed out 
of the kitchen. Later they were 
served a really delicious meal 
and were not backward in their 
praise of the boys’ accomplish- 
ment. 

Following the meal plans were 
immediately worked out for the 
entertainment of the young 
guests which. they hoped would 
accept their invitation. The let- 
ter was given to the postman 
when he came around, and 
speeded on its way. 

A few days later the answer 
which came back from the 
Juniors was one of eagerness to 
accept the hospitality of the 
older group. 

“But it’s like this. You see, 
we have been asked to be in the 
Labor Day parade, and we are to 
have a float. We just have to 
work on it, and we wouldn’t miss 
the parade for anything. What 
can we do? Have you any other 
plan to offer? We want to come 
more than you know, and still 
we simply can’t give up our spot 
in the sun for Labor Day. It’s 
what we’ve been working for all 
along. Ask Martha, she knows. 

“We'll await another letter 
from you. With all kinds of 


thanks to Mr. and Mrs. James 
and all of you.” 
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So ended the letter from the 
youngsters. 

“What’ll we do now?” asked 
Russ. 

“Say, we are a Junior Union 
in spirit, even if we haven't 
really worked at it,” said 
Martha. “I wonder if we could 
go in with them on the float. 
That would give us a swell way 
to finish up the summer, and get 
started for this winter. And 
then after the parade we could 
all come out here for the balance 
of the day.” 

“Maybe they won’t want us,” 
Howard said. 

“Maybe they will, too. Listen, 
I have to go in town one day this 
week to get some clothes. I'll 
see the kids and find out what 
their float is to be, and all that, 
and then I'll find out what they 
think of us joining them,” said 
Martha. 

So it was left for the day. The 
usual camp routine was soon 
under way. 

Two days later Martha drove 
in town with another cottager 
who took her to within a square 
of her own home. She was 
greeted like a long-lost stranger 
by her family, and her sister and 
brother, Kathryn and Jimmy, 
were overjoyed to have her home 
for even such a short time as 
she had to stay. 

She took up with them the sit- 
uation about Labor Day. She 
learned that they were working 
with the Central Labor Union 
and that they were being fur- 
nished a truck upon which to 














build their float. She then ad- 
vanced her request to let her 
older friends go in with them 
on it. 

‘When do you get the truck 
to work on it?” Martha wanted 
to know. 

“Friday night before Labor 
Day,” Jimmy answered. 

“Who is going to drive it for 
you?” 

“Mr. Jones. Jack and Kim’s 
dad.” 

Things were turning over rap- 
idly in Martha’s head. When 
her friend stopped by for her to 
return to the shore she had not 
disclosed all that was in her 
mind. 

With Martha’s arrival at the 
cottage, things began to hum. 
Some letters were dispatched 
and even two calls were made 
into town on the telephone. The 
result was not apparent until a 
few days later, in fact, not really 
until the Friday evening before 
Labor Day. 

The evening tranquility was 
broken by the distant sound of 
young voices singing. The 
chorus came nearer, and as a 
big truck stopped back of the 
James cottage boys and girls 
tumbled out on all sides. They 
were welcomed noisily and heart- 
ily by their friends. Baggage 
was deposited in the center of 
the floor, and everyone scurried 
away to the shore where Mr. 
James had a large fire glowing. 

“Weinie roast tonight,’’ 
shouted someone. 

While the visitors were enter- 


tained the three older boys were 
making up beds for them. There 
were cots of all kinds arranged 
on the porch for the boys, and the 
girls were to be tucked in inside 
the house. Everyone was dou- 
bling up to make room for the 
additional occupants of the cot- 
tage. 

The next day the James place 
was a beehive of activity. Under 
supervision of Mr. Jones and 
Mr. James the Juniors, both 
groups, worked like young Tro- 
jans to make their float. That 
night they were so tired that 
after a cooling swim in the lake 
they lounged around until time 
for the campfire. 

Sunday there was little left to 
be done on the project except 
practice what each one was to 
do. Monday morning, very early, 
the boys and girls donned their 
costumes and took their places 
on the truck which had been 
changed into a magnificent 
stage. 

“You’ll look wonderful,” Mrs. 
James declared as she stood on 
the porch and watched them. “I 
do hope you’ll get a prize.” 

Mr. Jones, after consulting his 
watch, announced it was time to 
start. 

“Just sit as comfortably as 
you can until we get to town, and 
stay down as well as you can 
until we reach the Labor Tem- 
ple.” 

Along the highway they went, 
and through the partially de- 
serted streets of their little city 
that Labor Day morning. 
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An hour and a half later found 
them riding in splendor through 
the crowded thoroughfares of 
the town. They were cheered 
and applauded as they rode 
slowly along. The judges looked 
favorably on them. It was not 
until they had turned off on one 
of the side streets to await the 
outcome of the parade that they 
lost their dignity and relaxed. 

As they sat around waiting, a 
messenger came up and told 


their driver to circle around the 
block and drive past the stand 
again. 

They resumed their positions 
on the float and with high-beat- 
ing hearts were once more re- 
viewed. Newsreel cameras were 
focused upon them. Amid the 
tumult the judges announced 
that a prize of five dollars was 
awarded to them for the most 
inspiring float in the whole 
parade. 


(Read next month’s story in the October magazine.) 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


The young man in 
the picture is Henry 
Colby Iler, Jr. His 
father, who is the vice- 
president of one of the 
largest lodges of the 
American Federation 
of Government Em- 
ployes, Lodge 47 of 


Internal Revenue, has 
been elected delegate 
to the A.F.G.E. Con- 
vention to be held in 
Detroit, Michigan, in 
September. Henry, 
Junior, is receiving 
good union training as 
he grows up. 


HENRY COLBY ILER, JR. 


* * 


Those Juniors in New Ken- 
sington, Pa., 
were in the August magazine 

* * 


are surely doing things. 
whose pictures have just written for 24 more 


* * 
They 


That’s a good omen. 
* * 


pins. 


(Folder offer is on page 1002 American Federationist) 
Goodbye until next time, 
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UNION LABEL FROLIC 


HE older group of Juniors 

were extremely busy as the 

new school year started. Not 
only were they finding their high 
school studies interesting and de- 
manding much of their time, but 
they were also devoting many 
outside hours to their new Junior 
Union Lodge. 

“Tf we want to get new mem- 
bers we’ll have to create some in- 
terest,”’ Russ remarked one day, 
and the rest took their cue from 
him. Each week there were 
meetings and each succeeding 
one proved to be better than the 
one before. The enthusiasm of 
the small group was contagious. 
Before many weeks passed sev- 
eral new members had joined 
and almost every day some school 
friend made application for 
membership. 

It was the middle of October 
when the Junior Union Lodge of 
Central High met in the recrea- 
tion room of the school annex. 
The secretary called the roll. In- 
stead of six members answering, 
seventeen responded. 

The president, Martha Stuart, 
presided. 


“We have been having rather 
serious meetings all fall,’ she 
announced, “and we feel it is 
time for some levity. The last 
of October brings Hallowe’en and 
it seems to me to be a good time 
to have a Frolic. 

“Second the motion ; second the 
motion!” came from the floor. 

“Tt isn’t in the form of a mo- 
tion yet,” Martha said, smiling. 

“Make it one then!” 

The motion was made, sec- 
onded, and there was a unani- 
mous vote in favor of the Frolic. 

“Just a minute,” Martha said 
firmly as the boys and girls be- 
gan to talk excitedly among 
themselves. ‘‘I have another 
proposition. The Frolic is to be 
a Union Label one. No one can 
come unless they are dressed to 
represent the label of some union 
or some outstanding objective of 
the Union. Will someone please 
put this in the form of a motion?” 

Her suggestion was carried 
out and again the president’s 
plan met with approval. 

“Miss President, may I ask 
a question?” came from Ellie 
Taylor. 
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“Yes indeed.” 

“Well, what I would like to 
know is, can we invite anyone 
who isn’t already a Junior! You 
see, we might be able to get some 
other people to join.” 

“Does anyone else have any- 
thing to say on the subject? If 
so, let’s have a discussion period,” 
Martha said. 

Russ got up. “I’d like to ask 
a couple of people I know.” 

Lottie nudged Molly, “He’s go- 
ing to ask Anne Adams, I bet. 
He’s walked home from school 
with her twice this week,” she 
whispered. 

“T hope he asks her brother. 
I think he’s good-looking,” Molly 
whispered back. 

“Anyone else have anything to 
say?” asked the president. 

“T’d like to ask someone too,” 
said Lottie. 

Russ was still standing. “How 
about taking a survey? All who 
would like to invite a guest or 
two raise their hands.” 

There was a general showing. 

Martha then interposed that 
the number of guests to be asked 
should be limited. 

“There are seventeen of us 
here, and there are nineteen in 
all in the Lodge. Jack Barnes 
and Paul Herndon are absent to- 
day. If each one would ask a 
guest, we would have thirty-eight 
at the party. That’s a good 
many.” 

“If we have it in our base- 


ment,” Henry Pace said, “we’ll 
have plenty of room. We had 
fifty-some boys down there last 


year a couple of times. It was 
crowded but we managed o. k.” 


“How many are in favor of 
each Junior asking one person 
apiece?” 

There was general assent to 
this plan as there had been to the 
others. 

Margaret Kilpatrick then 
made the suggestion that an in- 
vitation committee be appointed 
and that the names of the guests 
be handed in to the chairman of 
the committee. “That way we 
can send out cute invitations and 
then, too, it won’t give anyone a 
chance to get mad at anyone else 
because the whole membership 
will be extending the bid, and no 
one person can be blamed, or any- 
thing.” 

Johnny Elder moved this be 
adopted. 

Soon, after more discussion, 
committees for the Frolic were 
appointed and by time for ad- 
journment the gala affair was 
well outlined. 

A week later nineteen clever 
cards were sent to as many young 
people, and the recipients were 
thrilled as they read: 


“Witches dance 
Hobgoblins prance 
Don’t miss this chance 
To join our Frolic. 


Juniors invite 

You Hallowe’en night 
Oh! what a sight 

Will be our Frolic.” 


On the inside were written in- 
structions as to the costumes to 
be worn, and the time and place. 

Four of the Junior Union 
young men headed the decoration 
committee. They drove out over 
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the country-side gathering leaves, 
corn shocks, and pumpkins to add 
to their trimmings of orange and 
black paper. They worked hard 
and transformed the Pace base- 
ment into a veritable autumn 
scene, with a fine, spooky atmos- 
phere woven throughout. 

The girls helped some with the 
decorating, but spent most of 
their time in the preparation of 
refreshments, and with some of 
the boys they arranged a series 
of rollicking games. 

“We should have someone to 
help judge the costumes,” Martha 
said one afternoon at a commit- 
tee meeting. 

‘‘Why not give everyone a 
number when they come in and 
then before we unmask we could 
have a grand march. As each 
person got to the platform . . .” 

“What platform?” asked one 
of the girls. 

“Well, we could have a little 
one, and as each person got to 
it the others could clap and the 
one getting the most applause 
would win the prize.” 

“What prize?” interrupted an- 
other. 

“We'll have to get one, I sup- 
pose,” was the reply. 

At any rate, this plan of judg- 
ing the costumes was adopted. 

On Hallowe’en night strange 
shapes and sights were to be seen 
in the vicinity of the Pace home- 
stead. Some were tall, some 
were small, some wide, some 
narrow. They came singly and 
in groups; some slowly, some 
swiftly; some noisily and some 
most quietly ; all mysteriously. 
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As they entered the basement 
door which was illuminated by 
a huge pumpkin lantern, they 
gazed down upon a harvest scene, 
glowing in an eerie light. 

“Pencil and paper,” rasped a 
voice from an alcove, and a hand 
shot out holding the articles. 

‘Get your number here,”’ 
squawked another voice, as a 
cardboard with a number on it 
was pinned on each one. 

The startled guests giggled 
and made their way down to the 
basement. Soon the crowd of 
disguised young people were mill- 
ing around in an awkward man- 
ner trying to guess who each 
one was, and writing the names 
with corresponding numbers on 
the papers. Some were almost 
hysterical with laughter, while 
others went about the game in a 
serious way. 

At ten-thirty there was a 
strange and ghostly sound, 
Heavy chains rattled, and a low 
moaning sent shivers down the 
backs of those assembled. From 
one end of the room came a loud, 
rumbling noise, and a door 
scraped along the floor as it was 
opened. Through the aperture 
came a figure draped in white, 
swinging chains and making a 
horrible clamor. 

“Oh, look! Oh, my gracious!” 
gasped a shape dressed to repre- 
sent the Carpenters’ Union 
Label. 

“Don’t be scared,” comforted 
a boy who looked like a loaf of 
union-made bread. 

A tremor of half-fright, half- 
eagerness swept through the 
crowd. 





The Ghost mounted a chair and 
called for quiet. 

“We are going to judge the cos- 
tumes,” its voice boomed. 

“Form in line. As you pass 
here I shall stop you, one by one, 
and the rest of you will applaud. 
The one getting the most ap- 
plause will receive a prize. Start 
marching.” 

The directions were followed 
out, and as the grotesque figure 
stopped each one the cheers and 
clapping resounded through the 
house. 

The costumes were many and 
varied, some very clever, others 
plain; some were easy to under- 
stand and some were hard to 
recognize. Hilarity and laughter 
prevailed. 

When the judging was over the 
signal to unmask was given and 
the white ghost gave orders for 
the frolicsome Hallowe’en cele- 
brants to go upstairs, and up the 
next flight of steps, on up to the 
attic. 


At the attic door they were 
amazed to see another tall ghost 
who ushered them inside the long, 
low room where tables were set 
up and a delicious repast of 
pumpkin pie and apple cider 
awaited them. 

“Oh, what a party!” gasped a 
bottle of milk wearing the Union 
Label. (It was really Molly 
James. ) 

As they were seated the two 
White Ghosts came in and pre- 
sided. They awarded the prizes, 
a Union-made neck-tie to the loaf 
of bread (Jack Herndon), and a 
Union-made purse to the Seal of 
the American Federation of 
Labor, who was in reality Mar- 
garet Kilpatrick. 

The Frolic ended on the stroke 
of midnight, and amid the jovial 
goodnights were heard many ex- 
pressions which let the Junior 
Union members know their 
first big doings was a grand suc- 
cess. 


(Folder offer is on page 1104 American Federationist) 


Goodbye until next time, 


~  Chhtle Moe 
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AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


door scene in late Novem- 
ber. There are a few bare 
trees at the back and sides of the 
stage. A log is placed a little to 
right center. 
When the curtain rises, the 
scene is bright with autumn sun- 
shine. Seated on the log are two 


di: stage is set as an out- 


young men, dressed in Puritan 


costumes. There is a third older 
man approaching from the left. 
He is also in Puritan clothes. 
(You may have as many as four 
young men standing or sitting. 
In this case the dialogue may be 
broken to give them each a line 
or so.) The young men are Al- 
bert and John. The older man is 
the Music Master. 

Albert: I pray thee look. Our 
elder comes this way. (They 
rise to greet the older man.) 

John: The day is bright for 
this late season. (He greets the 
newcomer. ) 

Music Master: Bright indeed, 
but so is this fair home of ours. 
(He spreads his arms wide to in- 
clude the whole country-side. ) 

John: The new world is a land 
of beauty. 


Albert: And one of hardship, 
too. 
Music Master: And was the 
talk of hardship what concerns 
you, my young friends? 

John: No. ’Tis of the ap- 
proaching Thanks evening which 
draws near. 

Albert: We deeply feel the sig- 
nificance of this occasion. For 
the first time, as a people, do we 
uplift our hearts in words of 
praise and of Thanksgiving for 
the bounties of this new world. 

Music Master: And well it is, 
for great has been our suffering; 
still greater our deliverance. 

(They are interrupted by the 
sound of girls singing off-stage. 
The tune is the familiar melody 
of America. ) 

Music Master: Our maidens 
come this way. The song they 
sing is for the meeting night. I 
await them here to well rehearse 
the tune and words so all will 
smoothly sound when we give 
thanks. 

(Four girls in Puritan dress 
come slowly from the right. 
They are somewhat embarrassed 
to see the young men, who with 
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deep bows, take leave after a 
word of pious greeting. The 
girls and the Music Master are 
left alone.) The girls are Anne, 
Edith, Martha and Grace. 

Music Master, reprovingly: 
The melody is sung too lightly. 

Anne: The day sparkles so. It 
is hard to keep the voice low. 

Edith: When we sing the 
words, the music will find dig- 
nity. 

Music Master: Too much of 
speech. Let us to serious effort 
direct ourselves. 

(The girls line up, half facing 
the audience, so all can be seen 
from the front. The Music Mas- 
ter stands in front of them, side 
to audience. ) 

Music Master: First the scale. 
(This the girls hum. ) 


Music Master: Now sing it 


word for word. (They sing the 
scale, do, re, mi, etc., both up and 
down. ) 

Music Master: And now the 
song. The words are all famil- 
iar? 

Grace: Familiar, yes; and 
worthy of the day for which we 
learn them. 

Martha: The praise is proper, 
Grace, for every day. 

(The Music Master calls them 
to order by clapping his hands 
softly.) Thesong. Shall we be- 
gin. 

(He directs them as they sing 
with feeling the last verse of 
“America.”’) 

Our fathers’ God! to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 


To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright, 


With Freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 

The light dims and the curtain 
falls, to rise almost at once on 
the same scene except the Puri- 
tans are gone, and in their stead 
are some Junior boys and girls 
dressed in modern day sports- 
wear. In the center of the stage 
is a small bonfire. (This can be 
made by stacking sticks of wood 
around a flashlight which is cov- 
ered with red tissue paper to 
givea glow.) The group includes 
Jack, Edie, Bob, Anne, Albert, 
Martha, Grace. (Use different 
people for these parts.) 

Jack: We’ve come a long way, 
Isay. What do you think, Edie? 
(He addresses a girl sitting on 
the log beside him.) 

Edie: You mean since the Pur- 
itans landed? (He nods.) I 
sometimes wonder how they lived 
through some of those hard win- 
ters. 

Bob: It took lots of hard work. 

Anne: Yes, and self-reliance, 
too. 

Albert: And strength and am- 
bition. The more I think about 
it, the more I wonder if we are 
doing all we can to live up to the 
standard some of those old timers 
set for us. You never read of 
them complaining, or letting lit- 
tle things get them down. What 
I mean is, they had courage, 
every one of them. 

Martha: Every one of them 
that got through. 

Grace: The ones who didn’t get 
through were pretty brave, too. 
After all, they were willing to 
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leave home and friends, and come 
to this wilderness. 

Jack: And look at the change 
in the wilderness now! All big 
cities, millions of people, build- 
ings that reach to the skies. I 
bet some of those early settlers 
would die of shock if they came 
back to earth today. 

Martha: And some of us would 
die of shock if we had to change 
places and go back to their times 
and conditions. I wouldn’t want 
to. 

Bob: Vd not mind. It would 
give a fellow a chance to prove 
what he’s made of. 

(As he finishes this last speech 
a young man, older than the Jun- 
iors, who is their counsellor, 
joins them.) 

Counsellor (George): What’s 
the topic under discussion? And 
what would give a fellow a 
oo to prove what he’s made 
of 7 

Albert: We were talking about 
the Puritans, and the early stress 
and strife. 

Anne: Martha said she 
wouldn’t want to change places 
with them, and Bob said he 
wouldn’t mind. 

Edie: We could prove our- 
selves if we had to build up our 
nation. 

Counsellor: Do you think the 
job is finished? 

Jack: Well, no. But then we 
don’t have much to do. Just 
about everything is done for us. 
I mean we have homes, and 
schools, and clothes, and all that. 

Counsellor: And you pick all 
that off a tree, I suppose? 

Albert: Shucks, George, we 


don’t mean that exactly, but we 
were merely comnaring— 

Counsellor: And in your com- 
parison you thought everything 
was finished? 

Anne: I don’t think it is at all. 
I think we need self-reliance and 
courage just as much now as we 
ever did. It takes courage every 
day to live, just like it did long 
ago. 

Counsellor: You’re right, too, 
Anne. It does. We have more 
now to test us than those fore- 
fathers did. They had mostly 
the rigors of climate and the 
hardships of their living to con- 
tend with. There were known 
and unknown dangers. Open 
dangers, like Indians, and sud- 
den war-fare, and hidden dan- 
gers of the wilderness. They all 
combined to test the heart and 
soul and strength of every man. 

Anne: And we have hidden 
dangers today, too. I mean there 
are lots of pitfalls which we have 
to watch. 

Albert: I agree with you. We 
aren’t through in this country of 
ours, none of us. We have duties 
ahead of us, duties that will re- 
quire just as much bravery as 
was needed at any time in our 
history. 

Counsellor: We have the great 
duty of every American citizen; 
to live to the best of our ability 
as Americans, loyal to our coun- 
try, to ourselves and to each 
other. We may have moments 
when we won’t be sure which way 
to follow, and we may be unde- 
cided as to the best choice to 
make. That’s where the test will 
be. We are going to have to 
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have the courage to live as loyal 
Americans! 

(As he finishes his speech the 
Puritans of the first scene and 
the Music Master come in quietly 
and group themselves with the 
modern Juniors. At a signal 
from the Music Master, who 
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stands to direct the singing, all 
rise and join in singing the first 
and last verses of “America.” 
The audience will join with the 
players. Have the Music Master 
invite them by directing towards 
them as well as to the group on 
the stage. ) 


END) 





CONVENTION 


The American Federation of 
Labor will hold its annual con- 
vention in Tampa, Fla. Usually 
the convention date falls in Octo- 
ber, but in “presidential elec- 


tion” years the meetings open 
after the general elections in No- 
vember. Watch your local pa- 
pers for news of the affairs of 
Labor. 


(Folder offer is on page 1201 American Federationist) 
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Goodbye until next time, 


ld iiltile Mae. 
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CHRISTMAS SNOW .. . PERHAPS! 


OW, there are many people, 
both old and young, who 
scoff at the idea that Santa 


Claus has elves who assist him 


during his busy season. Of 
course, these scoffers may be 
right but if they are, then will 
someone please explain just what 
did take place? 

Did the ten boys and girls, un- 
aided, without any direction 
from Santa or his elves, do 
the jolly old man’s work for 
him, or did they work with him? 
Did they find, overnight, the 
strength and training of experts, 
or were they guided by more ex- 
perienced spirits? These are 
some questions we should like 
those who say there are no 
helpers, no elves, to answer for 
us. 

But in order for you all to 
understand, let us give you a few 
of the facts. 

Due to various causes, one of 
them being a slight epidemic of 
chicken-pox, the Junior Union 
members of Millboro did not get 
more than plans for Christmas- 
giving made when one after the 
other they became ill. Conse- 


quently, the few days just pre- 
ceding Christmas Day were left 
with none of the plans carried 


out. 


At a meeting the Saturday be- 
fore, the Juniors, now fully re- 
covered, decided to make what 
preparations they could, and 
even if they found they could not 
carry out all their former plans 
they realized that what they 
could accomplish would serve to 
bring happiness to some of the 
boys and girls who were on their 
lists. 

There were only ten members 
in this one local. Millboro was 
not a large town. However, it 
seemed there was an unusually 
large number of boys and girls 
on the needy list, and as the ten 
Juniors looked over and belatedly 
reorganized their plans they 
wondered if they could do enough 
to really make the Noel season a 
bright one for children less for- 
tunate than they. 

School was closed for the holi- 
days, so the young people took 
advantage of their free hours. 
They gathered at the home of 
Vic and Ruth Moore, where they 
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set up a toy repair shop and gen- 
eral gift headquarters. 

The energetic group worked 
steadily from morn till noon, and 
on until dark each day. 

They searcely noticed the snow 
piling up outside the windows. 
And surely not one of them dis- 
cerned the white, glancing shape 
of a little, tiny old man. Of 
course, he so closely resembled 
the snow that only a most ob- 
servant person could have made 
him out. (The scoffers never will 
admit to his being there, we sup- 
pose. ) 

At noon all the young people 
cleared out of the basement. 
Some put on wraps and went to 
their nearby homes, and the rest 
stayed to have lunch in the big 
white house with Vic and his 
sister Ruth. 

While the work-room was 
empty some snow seemed to ooze 
in through a crevice in the win- 
dow; or was it the little elf? Any- 
way, when the boys and girls 
came back Ruth let out a cry for 
one of the boys to fasten the win- 
dow tighter as snow was blowing 
in and getting wet spots on the 
work. 

“That little bit won’t hurt,” 
Jim said. “It'll make the glue 
stick better where you’ve fixed 
these places together.” 

“Tt has made the colors mix 
more evenly on my paint job,” 
said Vic. 

(The wet spots, which had 
done no harm, were the exact 
shape of an elf’s foot, but no one 
noticed that. ) 

The afternoon work pro- 
gressed rapidly and by night-fall 
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there was a pretty row of newly 
dressed dolls, toys in good repair 
and bright with colors, and sev- 
eral boxes full of candies. 

‘“‘Whew, we seemed to do twice 
as much this afternoon as we did 
this morning,” Billy observed as 
he washed his hands. 

The group left for their re- 
spective homes with plans to 
meet early the next morning. 

That night at Holiday Head- 
quarters Santa Claus asked for 
reports from his scouts. The 
first to speak was the same snowy 
individual who had peeped in a 
certain basement window. 

“Santy, there are ten young 
people fixing up presents for 
other children. From what I 
could hear of their conversation 
they are members of a club, 
Junior Union they call it. 

“They have set up a miniature 
work-shop and are repairing 
some toys. They are making 
some gay presents. They are 
sensible young people, too. They 
are using union-made materials. 
They are including in the gift 
boxes some useful articles, also 
union-made. 

“Their work will make Christ- 
mas a happy day for some 
friends of theirs. They have lots 
of work to do, and although they 
are not very skillful in the art of 
toy-making and reconditioning, 
they have done very well. The 
work they are doing will help 
you immensely. If I could have 
three or four fellow-elves to go 
with me tomorrow I believe we 
could lend our talents in an un- 
noticeable manner, and all in all 
with us and the Juniors you 














could scratch that territory off 
your list, for we'll attend to 
everything for you.” 

The scout’s report was ac- 
cepted and his request was 
granted by a grateful Santa 
Claus who had millions of things 
to do before Christmas. 

Next morning when the Jun- 
iors went to work they seemed 
to have an easier time with their 
new tasks. From out of the air, 
it seemed, new skill was found. 
Not one of the ten mentioned this 
strange power of direction, but 
each one felt it. Where their ef- 
forts had been awkward the day 
before they now worked with 
grace and assurance. There was 
no doing over because of mis- 
takes. In fact, there seemed to 
be magic in the way they worked. 

As darkness settled down 
boxes were neatly packed and 
labelled. They contained some 
made-over toys, some new ones, 
a few articles of clothing, candy 
and other goodies. At five o’clock, 
as had previously been arranged, 
some members of the Central 
Labor Union came with cars and 
with this additional help deliv- 


eries were made in many sec- 
tions of the town. Quietly and 
carefully the packages were left 
to be discovered later by eager, 
trusting tots whose faith in the 
good old saint was kept alive by 
this fresh evidence of his gen- 
erosity and love. 

When the Junior Union boys 
and girls returned to the Moore 
house for a hot supper they sat 
down to their meal with rave- 
nous appetites. 

“No wonder you’re starved,” 
Vic’s mother said. “I don’t see 
how you children ever did it.” 

“We have accomplished a lot,” 
one of the boys agreed. 

“You did fully three times as 
much as you did last year and in 
much less time. I still can hardly 
believe it.” 

Now for a mother to so judge 
the extra show of work and speak 
in such a surprised way makes 
it appear to us that there was 
some concerted action on the 
part of Santa Claus, his elves and 
the young people. What do you 
think? Surely no one who has 
read this can scoff at the exist- 
ence of Santa’s helpers! 


(THE END) 
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Holiday Headquarters, 
December, 1936. 


Dear friends and Junior Unionists: 


I send you hearty greetings from Holiday Head- 
quarters. 


At this season of the year when we are all doing 
everything we can to spread the spirit of fellowship, 
when we are buying presents to exchange as tokens 
of goodwill let us remember that gifts bearing the 
Union label carry double joy. 


In your Christmas shopping insist upon Union- 
made gifts whenever possible. Patronize the stores 
that are fair to organized labor. Use Union-made 
materials if you are making your gifts. Make this 
a fine Christmas for everyone. Make it a Union 
Label Christmas. 


Sincerely and with best wishes to each and 
everyone of you, my Junior Union friends. 


Merry Christmas! Happy New Year! 


Santa Claus. 


& & & & & 


Across the land Junior Unionists send each other the same old 


Yuletide wish, “Merry Christmas” 
Goodbye until next time, 


aa. (dhl, Nn. 
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YOU SAVE 
MONEY ON 
EVERY POUND 


..zAnd Get the Best 
Coffee You’ve Ever Tasted! 





—That’s what thousands of housewives say about 
Chase and Sanborn Dated Coffee. 


Chase and Sanborn is rich and fine- flavored, for 
it’s blended from the world’s choicest coffees. 


And every bag is rushed to your grocer with the 
date of delivery stamped right on it . . . so that 
you always get this coffee at the peak of its de- 
licious, full flavor. 


Because this system of frequent, speedy deliveries 
insures its freshness, we pack Chase and Sanborn 
Dated Coffee in a simple paper bag—thereby en- 
abling us to sell it for less and saving you money. 


Buy Chase and Sanborn Dated Coffee today. Your 
grocer has it: 


CHASE AND SANBORN DATED COFFEE 
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TIME and distance may prevent — being there 
in person. But you can always be there by tele- 
phone, with a warm and friendly greeting. For 
across the miles your voice is you! 

It’s easy to do and it can mean so much. A few 
words—thoughtful, kindly, reassuring—may glad- 
den a day or a life. Somewhere today— _,, 
perhaps this hour—some one is wishing / 
you'd call. X 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SOUND-PROOFED LIKE A 
BROADCASTING STUDIO 


IS COMPLETELY INSULATED Steel Roof, Sides, Doors 
NE W PL ; MO UTH and Floor — to keep OUTSIDE Noises OUT! Body Cush- 
toned on Rubber — Safety Interiors— Biggest Plymouth Yet! 


——-——- | 























HEAR A WATCH TICK. . . noise is now shut out. 


New 1937 Plymouth De Luxe Four-Door Sedan, $670 list* 








VERY PART of the new Plymouth body is 

sound - proofed . . . five kinds of insulation. 
And talk about smooth riding! Huge AIR- 
PLANE-TYPE shock-absorbers level out all 
bumps. The body is pillowed on live rubber. 
Double-action hydraulic brakes...all-steel 


EASY TO BUY 
You can buy a big, new 1937 
Plymouth for as little as $25 
a month. The Commercial 
Credit Company offers low 
terms through Chrysler, 
DeSoto and Dodge dealers. 










body...finger-tip steering... Hypoid rear axle— 
formerly in costly cars only...new SAFETY 
INTERIOR. ..FloatingPower enginemountings. 
Tests show this BIG, ROOMY Plymouth is 
also the most economical... saves you more. 
Drive the new Plymouth. See your Chrysler, 
De Soto or Dodge dealer now. — PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST! 






oat 


95 GREAT CARS 
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BUY AMERICAN 











MADE IN AMERICA CLUB, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 





420 Lexington Ave. 
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WHO SERVES PROGRESS SERVES AMERICA! 


What makes jobs? 


Have we reached the end of our 
rope in making jobs? Is there noth- 
ing left that vision, skill and re- 
sourcefulness can find? 


The best way to answer that is to 
step back...and take a good look 
at America. 


What dowesee?P Wesee that today 
as never before, America faces 
limitless possibilities for multiply- 
ing jobs, creating future wealth, and 
new work! 


Millions of peoplewantor need new 
and better things. And everywhere 
progressive industry seeks to fill 
those needs. 





How? Not by producing a few 
things at high prices so that only 
a few may buy. Not by lowering 
costs through reducing wages. 
But by drawing upon the ever- 
increasing resources of industry in 
knowledge of ways to make old 
things better, new things more 
attractive, and by putting them all 
within the reach of countless millions 
at a price all can afford. 


This is the process that makes 
more customers. And more cus- 
tomers make more jobs. 


Such is the opportunity now before 
the nation for increasing employ- 
ment, for developing new markets, 
for serving progress, greater than 
America has ever known. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


A Public-Minded Institution 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC - 


OLDSMOBILE - 


BUICK - LASALLE + CADILLAC 
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FOUR ROSES 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISEIES—34 PROOF 





In Our Opinion, America’s Fines! 
Whiskey, Regardless of Age or Price 
kk 


FRANEFORT DISTILLERIES, INC, 


* LOUISVILLE - BALTIMORE x 








Will He Get the Job? 


Dozens, yes hundreds, of applicants for 
every job! What chance has this man, with 
his wrinkled, shabby-looking clothes? 
Positions of responsibility are filled by men 
who look the part. To get a good job, or to 
hold the one you have, it will pay to watch 
your appearance. 


Have your clothes pressed regularly. 


APPEARANCE COUNTS! 
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| LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY | 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 








The new TRI-BOROUGH BRIDGE | 
and the coming WORLD'S FAIR | 
point to big development for 


LONG ISLAND. 





The LONG ISLAND LIGHTING 
COMPANY in anticipation of this 
growth is constantly enlarging its 
GAS and ELECTRIC facilities so 
that the newcomers may enjoy the 
same dependable utility service it 
has supplied for a quarter of a 
century. 






































‘CANADA 
DRY" 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 
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YOU'RE READY FOR WINTER... how about your car? 


Sure, you’re all set for that cold snap...due any day now. 
But don’t forget that your car has been through a hard, 
hot summer. It needs a change, just as much as you do. 
Here are the things it needs—and now—done in the 
thorough, swift way that has made Cities Service winter- 
conditioning famous: 

We drain off the old, thin, dirty summer-grade oil. We 
flush yourcrankcase and refill it with clean, fresh, winter- 
grade Cities Service or KOOLMOTOR Oil. We lubricate 
the entire chassis with our specially developed Cities 
Service Trojan Lubricants. Then you'll be set for the 
coldest winter— your engine and chassis will be safe. 

We check and inflate your tires...check and fill your 
battery...put anti-freeze in your radiator...fill your tank 
with special winter-grade KOOLMOTOR Gasolene. 
The cost is extremely reasonable—it may save you many j|gw AND 20W 
dollars. Drive in today— Get set for winter! MOTOR OILS 


SMALL COST FOR 
THIS BIG SERVICE 


RADIC CONCERTS. ..every Friday at8 P. M. (E.S.T.) WEAF and 45 associated N.B.C. stations 




















LEF US WINTER-CONDITION YOUR CAR TODAY! 
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PLANTS IN TWENTY CITIES 


SALES OFFICES IN THIRTY 


OweENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO-OHIO 
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Since its creation by a Chicago eye special- 

ist in 1897, Murine has brought eye com- 

- to many millions of people in almost 

of the globe. It is world-famous 

fot its soothing effect on eyes irritated by 

to sun, wind and dust, as well as 

for its refreshing action on eyes tired bypro- 

at reading, sewing or office work. Utter- 

from harmful ingredients, Murine 

es the approval of Good wpm gh s 
Bureau ‘oods, Sanitation and Heal 


In the Eyes 
Of the World 
Since 1897 


























STANDARD 
CAP AND SEAL 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory 
1200 FULLERTON AVE. 


Telephones 
Lincoln 0465-0466 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Cable Address 
“Stacapseco” 


























1 to 3 
MORE MILES 
PER GALLON 
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FLAVOR 


without an equal 


THE flavor you like in 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is a 
secret never successfully 
copied. Made of the finest 
ingredients, in great spot- 
less kitchens, Kellogg’s are 
as wholesome as they are 
delicious. 


Many generous servings 
for a few cents. You can’t 
buy bigger value. At all 
grocers. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Tolloggis 


CORN 
FLAKES 

















Straighten 
Pour Road 


The way ahead is a wind- 
ing course to the under- 
insured family provider 
who lives in dread of the 
future and what it may 
bring to his wife and 
children. 


But to the man who has ade- 
quate protection there is 
no such uncertainty. He 
knows that whatever may 
happen to him, his family 
will be independent of 
others. 


Let Life Insurance provide 
this security for you. 








Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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New York Office 


UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 


in the Piece of 


Cotton Goods, Etc. 
LODI, N. J. 


All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 


132 Madison Avenue 
Mills _ —~ ~ ~— Lodi and Hawthorne | 








EXECUTIVES — tts c big job 
providing the right kind of Printing for 
Organizations and Individuals. Let us 
help you—That’s our business. 

& 


Consult us about your next 
printing order. Prompt service 


CASLON PRESS, Inc. 


Printcraft Building Washington, D. C. 

























Beston 





Your whole life 
through 


Shorthand will be useful to 


you. 


LEARN GREGG 


The World’s Fastest Shorthand 


Send for literature 


Toronto Lenden Sydney 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





SULPHUR COMPANY 


e | 
| TEXAS GULF | 
| 
(Incorporated ) | 


75 East 45th Street | 
NEW YORK 

































| Briefs 


a 


Modern facilities for every Printing need 


Records Legal Blanks | 
Semaine 





‘THE LAW REPORTER | 
PRINTING COMPANY | 


Washington’s Oldest Union Label Shop 
518 Fifth Street, N. W. 














"PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC | 
TUBING COMPANY | 


| 

| 

72nd Street and Powers Lane 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


“PENFLEX” FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE 
(Tight as Pipe but Flexible) 





Branches in principal cities. 




































Labor in 








RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 40 years SH Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

Every wage earner will find a true friend of 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 





_| 
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GIVE YOUR FLOORS LIFELONG PROTECTION AND BEAUTY WITH 


cmu™™ JOHNSON'S WAX 


e Every time a floor is 
waxed with genuine Johnson’s Wax 
the floor takes on greater beauty. The 
wax penetrates deep into every pore 


and crack — seals the wood against 








mirror-like polish that acts as a shield 

of protection to the floor surface. 
Thousands of homes, institutions 

and office buildings all over the coun- 


try have found the Johnson’s Wax 


dirt and grime — builds up a deep, method to be best —most economical. 













S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. AF 12, Racine, Wis. 
Enclosed is 10c for trial size Johnson's Wax and very interesting booklet. 


Name 





Address. 





City and State 


















tion protection under any driving conditions. 


sh 


obiloil 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL 


COMPANY, INC. 
New York City 











Mobiloil 
The world’s largest selling motor oil is backed 
by 70 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
quality lubricants for every type of machinery. 
Mobiloil is made to fight heat and wear---it 
gives your automobile engine complete lubrica- 








26 Broadway 
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American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes, 
Blister and Scrap 


PRODUCERS OF 


NON-FERROUS METALS 
Sales Office, 120 Broadway New York City 























Pliers, climbers, safety straps 
and belts, lag wrenches, sleeve 
twisters, grips, tackles, tool 
bags, tree trimmers—tools for 
the lineman and electrician. 


American-made tools e & Sons 
for American workmen 














PLANTERS 
Salted 


Peanuts 





























SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


























Print xtc cinss conrany |G 


Seventy-three Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Drive an exciting 
new 


STUDEBAKER 





ITS THE SPOTLIGHT CAR OF 1937 


World’s first cars with dual economy of Fram oil cleaner and automatic over- 
drive @ New underslung rear axles give big roomy interiors—chair height 
seats @ Enormously spacious trunks ... whether con- 

cealed or extended e@ World's easiest closing doors with 

exclusive non-rattle rotary door locks @ World's first cars 

with built-in warm air defrosters @ Only cars with auto- 

matic hill holder! @ Finest feather-touch hydraulic brakes 

@ World's strongest, safest and quietest all steel bodies e 

Studebaker's C.I.T. Budget Plan offers low time payments. 

The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 
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TOM, HOW COME YOU ALWAYS 

GET SUCH CLEAN SHAVES? 
MY FACE SMARTS LIKE BLAZES 
WHEN | SHAVE CLOSE 





LIFEBUOY SHAVING 
CREAM GETS ALL 

THE CREDIT, BOY. 
I'D NEVER USE 
ANY OTHER 





















> < 


yz) 
OX Heath, Enjoyment 


5 eA 





and Prosperity 


GOT WHISKERS LIKE WIRE // LATHER IS JUST MADE > < 
FOR THAT COMBINATION} 
OLD TOP, TRY IT 











To workers SCHLITZ means more than a 
drink of health with enjoyment. Each year 
SCHLITZ buys millions of bushels of grain, 
paying money to farmers so that they can buy 
the goods you make. Each year SCHLITZ 
helps directly and indirectly to fill the pay en- 
velopes of tens of thousands 
100% of union workers—employes 
UNION MADE of the brewery; people who 
transport, distribute and re- 
tail SCHLITZ BEER; 
countless workers in indus- 
tries which supply SCHLITZ 
with steel, bottles, coal, ma- 
chinery and other items. 
And SCHLITZ helps mate- 
rially to defray the cost of 
government, paying more 
taxes than any other industry 
in the entire State of Wis- 
consin—not to mention the 
heavy taxes levied on 
SCHLITZ BEER after it 
leaves the brewery. Drink 
SCHLITZ for health with 
enjoyment — and to help 
maintain prosperity. 


SUNSHINE 
VITAMIN-D* 


* Each 12-ounce bottle 
of SCHLITZ contains 100 
U.S.P.XI Units of Sun- 
shine Vitamin D. 














LIKE NOBODY'S BUSINESS. 
SOOTHES MY SKIN, TOO. 
AND WHAT A SHAVE! 














This extra-moist lather made 
especially for hard-to-shave men 


Lifebuoy Shaving Cream has what it takes to sepa- 
rate a tough beard and tender skin én solid comfort. 
Its lather holds 52% more moisture—soaks the wir- 
iest whiskers soft. It’s mild and soothing, too— 


over 20% milder than other leading shaving soaps. 40S. SCHLITZ 


BREWING COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





120 TO 150 SHAVES IN THE BIG, 
FULL-SIZED TUBE 





The BEER That 
velo (sMmsulinvzele) ¢-\-temelaalelers 
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Manufacturers of A FOUNDATION SERVICE 


The hessuning inepanee in . soneprection sacugh- 
reflects the defini esire 
RESISTORS pan panne as well as the public generally, 
tp e acrenmae of the. goceen Semen ie 
iving standard: cient production, whi 

RHEOSTATS Electric, Gas, can Seoamn Service a made possible. 

In this way, as in so many others, your utilities 

contribute to the economic welfare of the nation, 

RELAYS and especially to the vast army of workers whose 

livelihood depends, directly or otherwise, on the 
El se Control Equi t building and construction industries. 

ectric Control Equipmen 


Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


Affiliated Companies of 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
Electric, Gas, and Steam Service for Business 
and the Home 









































DIRECT and ALTERNATING The 


CURRENT MOTORS , 
34 TO 1,000 H. P. Union Sulphur 


Company 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS 






































of the ELECTRO BOAT COMPANY Crude Oil 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 New York, N. Y. 
Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore®& Co. Mureeco 
Utilac Paints Varnishes end M House Paint 
° nts,Varnishes uresco * 
Cement Coating 511 Canal Street, New York City Pure Oil Gime 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK szLours Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody Savana TORONTO bd Impervo Varnishes 




















ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have a JUNIOR UNION 

SecTion. If you wish to save the stories which come to you each month, we have 

some very nice folders here in which you can keep them. If you wish to have one 
sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just fill in the 
blank below in pencil and return it to— 


JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


got Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


SON: ce vicee ds op ecdemebedeap bends ewes hs cdkcieessdkoapesieewsessenbewe cecsesooceoe 
DES 0004 6 42a ae wee ee eae PORE as dink ciaicreuiee se KAO RW abe ss oeweded ee ogebawsees 
So oe vas yo nda eos Seated ae ae ees KWo 95S SR ee Ralkwie aioe akin smeloedeawaeteenadeees 
Ee ee ne en eee 

5 eee years old. My father (mother, brother or sister) is a member of the 


TOOTH RETEST HEE EEE HEE HEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE TEE EEE 

















|] 
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~ Thats My Howse 


YOU'LL ALWAYS BE PROUD TO SAY THAT 
—IF YOU PAINT WITH DUTCH BOY 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 
West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincin- 
nati; 1213 West Third St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Franciseo; National- 

H a 


. of Pa., hn 
& Bros. Co., Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 


Yovr. E a right to be proud. 
First of all, you can’t help the 
feeling. For you know that 
you've not only provided the 
best possible protection, but 
that there will be no failure of 
the paint to make you ashamed 
of your home’s appearance. 


And, then, when the time 
comes to repaint and you fig- 
ure out what Dutch Boy costs 
per year, you've cause for pride 
again. You’ve spent less—much 
less—than the neighbor who 
used “cheap” paint, only to be 
humiliated by seeing it quickly 
disfigure his house and dis- 
gusted by having to do the job 
over s@ soon. 


The experienced painter rec- 
ommends Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. Its durability always 
backs up his reputation. He 
mixes it to suit the require- 
ments of your particular job 
and tints it to the exact color 
you specify. No one knows 
paint like a painter. 


utch Boy ‘White-Lead 


GOOD PAINTS OTHER NAME 








—— 








COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


61 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Principal Operating Companies 
MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COMPANY 


BrincHAMTON Gas WoRIS ° 


CENTRAL Kentucky Naturat Gas Company - Naturat Gas COMPANY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Cincinnati Gas & ELEctTRIC COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, NEWPORT AND COVINGTON RaILway COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND AND ALLEGHENY GAS COMPANY - 


Dayton PoWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 





NORTHWESTERN OHIO NATURAL Gas COMPANY 


Ox10 Fuet Gas CoMPANY 


Unton Licut, Heat anD PowER COMPANY 


Untrep Fuet Gas COMPANY 
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STEWART-WARNER 


@ This “big” little set is all that 

a radio can be, for standard 

broadcasts on a wide range that 

even includes police calls! Yet $9750 
both size and price are remark- — 
ably small. 





























AMERICAS 
FOOD VALUES 


Varieties 

















ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


© he use of Asbestos is 

an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral, 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 


























